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NATIONAL REVIEW 


No. 704. OCTOBER, 1941. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“IF ANYONE PICTURES IDEAS AS SHADOWY, INNOCENT, HARMLESS 
THINGS, MERE EPIPHENOMENA, LET HIM LOOK AROUND. ALL THESE 
) PERTURBATIONS ARE DUE TO THEIR DISRUPTIVE POWER. THESE DIS- 

TURBANCES CANNOT BE TRACED TO THE ACTION OF MATERIAL FORCES, 

TO EARTHQUAKES OR THE SHIFTING OF CLIMATIC ZONES. THEY ARE THE 

RESULT OF THINKING, IT IS THOUGHT WHICH HAS TURNED THE WORLD 

UPSIDE DOWN, SHY, RETIRING, INVISIBLE, UNOBTRUSIVE THOUGHT, THAT 

INSUBSTANTIAL, AIRY NOTHING.”—W. MacNeile Dixon, ‘‘ The Human 

Situation,” Chapter II. 

DuRING September, as during July and August, British 
attention has been riveted on the fortunes of the Eastern 

Battle. We have watched, with ever-growing 
— admiration, the grand resistance of the Russian 

e ° 

people to the German invader. We have seen 
the struggle grow in intensity week by week until it has 
vemed, every day that passed, as if the limit of human 
adurance must have been reached. We have watched the 
stubborn Russian defence as the patriot armies were slowly 
pressed back and we have seen the resourceful Germans 
change their plans when they found that they had mis- 
alculated the strength of their adversaries. For Moscow and 
the Volga, the original objects of their 1941 Russian cam- 
ign, the German High Command has substituted Kiev, the 
Dnieper and the Eastern Ukraine. Kiev is now closely pressed 
-the Germans claimed its capture on September 19—the 
bwer Dnieper is crossed in several places, and certain 
Russian armies are seriously threatened. Russian ardour is 
nt abated by the prodigious battle nor by the retreats the 
defending armies have had to make, neither is there any sign 
that Germany is gaining anything but scorched earth, ruined 
towns and wrecked factories. But we have to admit that if 
the Russians are not weakening in their defence, neither are 
the Germans slackening in their attack. As fast as the pro- 
ligious battle uses up one division, another takes it place, and 
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as long as the German High Command can tell their people 
that German armies are advancing we may be sure that the 
policy of war and of attack will be supported by the German 
nation. 

It is a source of deep disquiet in this country that we have 
been able to make no diversion on the European mainland 
during the 14 weeks of the Russian struggle. True, we have 
sent a Wing of the Air Force to the Russian Front, we have 
bombed German and Italian supply ships, we have. promised 
tanks, Lord Beaverbrook has gone to Moscow. But we 
cannot feel that enough has been done to help our Allies. A 
note of alarm has been sounded in Australia. Had Mr. 
Menzies been, during the last three months a member of the 
War Cabinet, he might have infused that body with some of 
his energy and his sense of the reality of war. 


Our newspapers and the B.B.C. have been reminding us day 
by day of the events which occurred at this time last year, 
They have written and spoken of the air 
combats, of the casualties, and of the destruc- 
tion we saw in our country then. But our hearts are in 
Russia and we are not told nearly enough of the Russians, 
whose brave resistance to invasion has drawn the strength of 
the German Army and Air Force away to the East. And, it 
is further a curious fact that the headlines in most newspapers 
during September were as much for the Americans, who are 
not our Allies, and not suffering invasion, as of the Russians, 
who are at this moment bearing the brunt of the attack of 
our common enemy. This is difficult to understand, but the 
desire to write and talk about the U.S.A. is encouraged by 
Ministers and their propagandists. And so we see that the 
prodigious battle, which now reaches a length of 2,000 miles 
—from Murmansk to the Crimea—does not get more spate 
than is accorded to a trans-Atlantic speech, or a Press com- 
ment on it. This attitude is not reflected in the minds of 
ordinary people, who are at this moment chiefly concerned— 
and rightly concerned—with the fortunes of the Russian 
armies. Even the Atlantic Battle, vital as this issue is for us, 
is taking a secondary place in our thoughts. But the struggle 
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in Eastern Europe is on such a scale that with the utmost 
desire to understand it, we do not take it in, although we 
know that the slaughter is so prodigious that history provides 
no parallel. And the story of the slaughter is made hideous 
by the fact that the Germans are killing their wounded. The 
poportion of German wounded to German killed—it should 
be three to one—is announced as very much less, and the 
atrocious faet is that the Germans are shooting all their own 
sriously wounded men fo save transport. They frequently 


did this in the last war, now they do it methodically and on a 


vast scale. This horrible inhumanity, though it is borne by 
the Germans without a murmur, is supremely revolting 
tothe British, as it is to all decent people. 


THE contrast between the peace we have enjoyed this summer 
and autumn, and the agony of Russia and the slow torture 

1 of the countries under German domination has 
eptenee had the effect of making the people of England 
very much more critical of their own Government than before. 
They do not say “ how fortunate we are,”’ but “ why, when 
we are SO privileged, are we not doing more to bring victory ? ”’ 
And they are profoundly impatient of muddles and mistakes 
due to the haphazard ways of the Cabinet. They have been 
very willing to allow their political leaders the necessary 
time to change from believing in pacifism and disarmament to 
war-mindedness, but they think that two years of Arma- 
geddon ought to be enough to effect this mental turn-over. 
And that the surprise of those Ministers who have always 
voted against naval, military and air strength at finding 
themselves in charge of battle projects, should have had by 
now time to abate. Further, it is thought that in two years 
Ministers should have learned something of the effort their 
war planning involves. From the moment that the German 
thallenge—so long ignored—was accepted, it became evident 
that a long, hard struggle lay ahead of us, and that our 
sources must be used with the utmost frugality. We 
needed to husband our efforts so as to apply them rightly. 
The demands of the Services, military production, shipping 
and agriculture, had to be co-ordinated. For this a plan was 
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required. But instead of a war-plan, we have had politics, 
All sorts of nostrums are being tried out on us, until the 
nation, which is not thinking of politics, is weary and rather 
indignant when it sees that the recruiting for the forces has 
been so mismanaged that we are short of coal and of farm 
labour, and that in a war where we have, so far, had very 
many fewer casualties than we expected, we are already in 
difficulties about man power. 


A FEW people were anxious about all this a year ago, but the 
bulk of the population were too busy dodging bombs, clearing 
up wreckage or working intensively at training 
or in factories to think at all. Now, however, 
they are thinking hard and thinking critically. First of all, 
they want to know why we can do nothing to make a diversion 
in aid of Russia. They saw Poland, Norway, Belgium and 
France go under in the first year of the war because we could 
not give enough help to save them. They saw Jugoslavia and 
Greece vanquished for the same reason in the second year of 
the war. This last failure made them very restive. Now 
Russia is attacked and is yielding up her territory, and losing 
her towns. It ts the third year of the war. The British are not 
an unreasonable or an excitable people, but they want to 
know why? Mr. Churchill has his ear to the ground and 
must have heard the distant grumbling of the storm ; that, 
no doubt, was why he went to Newfoundland to meet Mr. 
Roosevelt. But he did not get much from his sensational and 
expensive trip, and he must have realised on his return that 
even the House of Commons was not spoofed by the “ Atlantic 
Charter,” which it criticised very sharply, and that something 
more than words was wanted of him and his colleagues. Mr. 
Churchill is an orator of no small calibre. His good speaking 
is admired, but his Government is seen to be what it is—a 
number of men each doing something or another on his own, 
with no directing force and no plan. It is not good enough. 
However willing the individual Ministers may be to work, 
they are not a team, but a mob, and neither on the Home 
Front nor in the military direction of the war is there any 
idea of what future action must be. The situation is not 
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unlike that of 1916, when the Asquith Government fell because 
its chief did not understand that war was not politics. A 
year ago the whole country was hopeful that Mr. Churchill 
would be able to make war—and to win it. In opposition he 
had shown that he realised how dangerous our weakness was. 
But from knowing to doing is a long step. He has not yet 
taken it. 


THE House of Commons met on September g to hear Mr. 
Churchill’s war review, which he gave with all his usual happy 
War phrasings. He began with an account of his 
Commentary meeting with Mr. Roosevelt. This part of his 
oration was coldly received and, when he sat down the 
“Atlantic Charter ’’ came in for some very strong criticism. 
The main interest of the Prime Minister’s speech, however, 
lay in his review of the war and his judgment of its course. 
Here, Mr. Churchill was in his element. He is eloquent toa 
fault and histrionically gifted. In reading his speeches one is 
conscious that they are designed for posterity, but that does 
not prevent Mr. Churchill’s contemporaries from enjoying them, 
rather the contrary, for to read the Prime Minister’s utter- 
ances on the war is to feel that one is already transported into 
English history, as he describes the great age in which we 
are living, suffering and rejoicing. Mr. Churchill started his 
war review by talking of the Atlantic Battle. He spoke of 
the formidable nature of the attack :— 


“Driven from one beat, he (the German) goes to 
another. Chased from home waters, driven from the 
approaches to this island, he proceeds to the other side 
of the Atlantic. Increasingly hampered by United States 
patrols in the North Atlantic, he develops his malice in 
the south. We follow hard upon his track.”’ 


Mr. Churchill left no doubt in the minds of his hearers 
about the improvement in the sea war. He could not give 
figures, but he made the following statement :— 


‘““. . there is a very great falling off in the sinkings of 
British and Allied ships . . . the second improvement is 
the extraordinary rise during the last three months in 
the destruction of German and Italian shipping... 
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the sinkings of British and Allied ships by enemy action 
in July and August added together, do not amount to 
much more than one-third of the German and Italian 
tonnage which we have sunk by our aircraft and our 
submarines.” 


When the difference of the size of the targets is remem- 
bered (we present ten times as much to hostile attack as do 
our enemies) that is a wonderful result. 


AT this point Mr. Churchill turned aside from his narrative 
to pay a tribute to our submarines. 


“There is no branch of His Majesty’s 

ne Forces which in this war has suffered the aa 

proportion of fatal loss as our submarine 

service. It is the most dangerous of all the services. . . . 

I feel the House would wish to testify its gratitude and 

admiration for our submarine crews. . . . During 1941 

British submarines have sunk or seriously damaged 17 

enemy warships. Some of them were U-boats. Besides 

the warships, 105 supply ships have fallen to their 
torpedoes. This is an average of 15 ships a month.” 


The Prime Minister also paid a warm tribute to the anti- 
mining service :— 


“., . almost every night thirty or forty enemy planes 
are carting these destructive engines (mines) . . . at 
the most likely spots to catch our shipping . . . the 
attack is now continually waged by the acoustic mine as 
well as the magnetic in many dangerous combinations. 


We do not hear much about this now, because . . . it 
has been mastered . . . 20,000 men and 1,000 ships toil 
ceaselessly . . . to clear the ports and channels.” 


This work goes on in silence, as does the work of sea 
salvage to which Mr. Churchill also referred :-— 


‘““ The salvage service has recovered, since the begin- 
ning of the war in every cizcumstance of storm and 
difficulty, upwards of 1,000,000 tons of shipping which 
would otherwise have been cast away. These marvellous 
services of seamanship and devotion and the organisation 
behind them, prove at every stage and step the soundness 
of our national life and the remarkable adaptiveness of 
the British mind and the tenacity of the British 
character.’’—(Official Report.) 
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The rest of the Prime Minister’s speech was a recapitula- 
tion of the history of the last year. He referred briefly to the 
greatness of Russia’s resistance and stated his hopes in regard 
to our help to her. The following story was “ released’’ on 
September 15. It underlines all that Mr. Churchill said about 
the navy. 

A GERMAN convoy was recently attacked by our navy, five 
miles north of- Norway’s northernmost limit, Cape Point. The 

Bremse, a German cruiser, was sunk, along 
a with an armed trawler and another small 

escort vessel. The British force was under the 
cmmand of Rear-Admiral Vian, whose gallant action on the 
Cossack will never be forgotten. Reuter’s correspondent was 
on board the flagship ; his story was published on September 
15. In it he describes the surprise :— 


“ As our force approached the North Cape the weather 
deteriorated until it was almost impossible for us to be 
observed. The crews took up action stations, kept com- 
plete silence. Suddenly came the cry: ‘ Alarm, port.’ 

“ Then from a patch of mist about 150 yards directly 
ahead appeared a German destroyer. As she passed us 
we opened up with our batteries of pom-poms and heavy 
machine-guns. We could see shell after shell tearing into 
the bridge and superstructure of the destroyer. Her 
answering fire was very wide. 

“The destroyer then began laying down a smoke- 
screen, but before she could hide herself we had brought 
our after-guns to bear. With a breath-taking roar a 
broadside of shells crashed into her. As she was then 
only some 500 yards away we could plainly see the terrible 
havoc to her bridge and control towers. Then she blew 
up. 

“We circled round and sought our next target—the 
Bremse. The battle was now chaotic with the German 
ships not knowing which way to turn to escape from the 
terrific onslaught. The Bremse was making a frantic 
effort to get away, but as we emerged from the smoke we 
found her going past us on our port side and firing at one 
of our consorts with her five-inch guns. 

‘““ We immediately opened fire. 

‘““ As the Bremse drew clear of our port side there was 
a tremendous explosion aboard her, and she sank. It 
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seems probable that she was struck by a torpedo fired at 
us by another enemy ship. A shattering broadside left a 
third German ship nothing more than a smoking hulk, 
which slowly heeled over and sank. 

“Fire was then opened on a trawler. At once we 
scored a direct hit with a broadside. Her loss can be 
taken for granted. A running fight with a German 
destroyer about 6,000 yards off followed, and after at 
least seven direct hits there was a violent explosion 
aboard her. 

“ Before we lost contact in the bad weather hits were 
scored on at least two more ships. 

““ The whole action had lasted less than half an hour.” 


The whole of this affair breathes the spirit of Nelson and 
of the modern British Navy, which is in every way worthy of 
its great traditions. 


THE abdication of the Shah occurred in Teheran on September 
15. Riza Khan, the ex-Shah of Iran—or, as we know it better 
. —Persia—was a man who rose to power after 
sa and the the last world war, largely because of his 
military competence. He was a good soldier, 

and he ruled—as the East expects to be ruled—autocratically. 
This would not have mattered had he given even-handed 
justice and had been more reasonable than he was about his 
share of the money. But he was cruel and rapacious and he 
Persians were uneasy under his rule, though nothing much 
would have come of their discontent had the ex-Shah not 
taken the wrong side in the present war, as his predecessors 
on the Persian throne did in 1914-18. Riza Khan had opened 
his country to German intrigue to such a degree that Persia 
has had to suffer a double invasion, from England and Russia, 
from the south and the north. The joint action was taken 
as we went to press last month and was only briefly referred 
to. Our troops entered Iran on August 25 and they encoun- 
tered some resistance at first. The detachment which landed 
at Bander Shapur, at the head of the Persian Gulf was 
opposed by the Persian Army, as was our entry at Khanikin. 
But the arrangements were well made, our military action 
was directed from Simla by General Wavell, now Commander- 
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in-Chief in India, and his plan was well carried out. On the 
ame day Russian troops entered Iran from the north in 
virtue of a Russo-Persian Treaty. The original cause of this 
double movement was the infiltration of German agents who 
were allowed to fill the key positions in Persia, and who, 
king under the protection of Riza Khan, could not be dis- 
bdged. It was in vain that the British made representations 
ad that the Russians sent remonstrances, the Shah’s Govern- 
nent turned a deaf ear to the joint protests. Military action 
was therefore taken. Our first care was to occupy the oil- 
flds and to protect the British in charge of them. The 
ihabitants—half-starved by the sale of their food to Ger- 
nany—welcomed our troops, who brought with them sub- 
tantial food supplies to distribute. On August 28 a new 
Persian Ministry was formed which ordered the Persian Army 
0 stop opposing the invasion. A few days later the Shah 
abdicated and left the country. 


(oMING in from the north the Russians soon took up their 
psition in strength, while our troops, under the command of 

Lieutenant-General Quinan, occupied the por- 
fe Treere tion of the country allotted to them, but our 

troubles were not over. We had successfully 
dealt with the Persians, but we were to find ourselves thwarted 
by our own Foreign Office, which proposed that we should 
kave the enemy Legations to continue their intrigues from 
Teheran. It took some days to dislodge Mr. Eden and his 
foreign Office clerks from this position, and the honour of 
laving done so belongs entirely to The Times, which exposed 
the danger of such an arrangement and returned to the charge 
day after day. In the end the Foreign Office was defeated, the 
memy Legations are gone, though such a powerful rearguard 
ation was fought that there are still—at the end of September 
~a quantity of enemy agents in Teheran hidden or disguised. 
We have often wondered at the purblind policy of successive 
Foreign Ministers during the days when they had a com- 


‘Ietent guide. Now Mr. Eden appears to have only got the 


alvisers he has provided himself with, and the result is what 


“ Twesee. In Persia the military campaign was swiftly conducted 
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and very successful, but its object was nearly frustrated 
by folly in London. It is only fair to say that Mr. Churchill 
—in the end—supported the policy of The Times against the 
Foreign Office. 


THE Russians, as we have often remarked, understand the 
Germans. We do not. While we were begging and praying 

, the German Minister in Teheran to kindly 
Ferevaning allow us to send Germans to comfortable camps 
in India where they would be able to get into touch with the 
Gandhi Party, the Russians swept up every German in their 
zone and sent them to Siberia which has the most terrible 
winter climate in the world. But for a hint—in The Times— 
that the simplest thing would be to let the Russians have all 
the Germans in Persia and to wash our hands of the whole 
matter, it is doubtful whether we should have picked up so 
many of the intriguers, as we have. Yet their expulsion was, 
after all, one of the main reasons for our invading Persia. The 
abdication of Shah Riza Khan and the disappearance of his 
pro-German influence will greatly facilitate matters. The 
diplomatic staffs of the German, Italian, Hungarian and 
Rumanian Legations left Teheran the day the Shah abdicated 
and the Allied Forces moved to the Persian capital, to keep 
order in a time of crisis, Axis agents began to be rounded up 
at once and the search for these who had got away was begun 
in earnest. The occupation of Persia was made in time. 
Whether Germany intends to strike south through the 
Balkans and Turkey is not yet known. It is a probable move 
on her part. But our occupation of Southern Persia and the 
oilfields, our control of the ports on the Persian Gulf give usa 
gateway into Russia,-one through which our supplies, and 
those of the U.S.A. can reach our Allies. As in Syria, we have 
forestalled the Germans and have blocked the road to India. 


On September 10 the Russian Government protested to the 
Bulgarian Government that they were behaving in an un- 

} friendly manner. Russia had often previously 
An Indictment 4/wn the attention of the Bulgarians ‘‘ to the 
fact that their attitude was in contradiction with normal 
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lations.” Protests had been made by them ever since 
January. Since the German attack on Russia “this un- 
fiendly and even more disloyal attitude of the Bulgarian 
Government ’’ had become more pronounced :— 


‘ All the facts in the possession of the Soviet Govern- 
ment prove beyond any doubt that Bulgaria has now 
become a base for a military attack by Germany and 
her allies on the Soviet Union, in which Bulgarian terri- 
tory will be used for attacks on Odessa, the Crimea and 
the Caucasus. This is confirmed by the following facts :— 

“(z) German and Iialian divisions are concentrated 
on Bulgarian territory for landing operations against 
Odessa and the Crimea, and their number is being in- 
creased. 

“‘(2) German military aircraft are being concentrated 
at Bulgarian aerodromes which are controlled by the 
German military authorities. 

“(3) The Bulgarian ports of Varna and Burgas, on 
the Black Sea, have been prepared as bases for the 
operations of German and Italian submarires and war- 
ships. 

“(4) German and Italian warships and submarines, 
as well as German and Italian army and naval forces, are 
being concentrated both in the Bulgarian ports of Varna 
and Burgas and in the Bulgarian port of Rushchuk on the 
Danube. 

“(5) The German Admiral Raeder and other repre- 
sentatives of the German Naval Staff at present in 
Bulgaria are engaged in organising a fleet in the Black 
Sea composed of German and Bulgarian submarines, and 
of warships, for operations against the Soviet Union. 

“(6) Bulgarian railways are now engaged in the 
transport of German army and naval forces and German 
war materials. 

“(7) The German authorities have built and are 
using a pontoon bridge over the Danube near Rushchuk 
for the transportation of German troops and war 
materials.” 


The Note brushed away the various pleas of the Bulgarian 
Government that acts of war had been committed by Russia 
against Bulgaria. These are denied and seem to be wholly 
without foundation. The naked fact is—and this the 
Russians know perfectly—that Bulgaria, like Italy, like 
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Hungary, has handed herself over to German domination. 
The Russian way of dealing with such a situation is to speak 
out about it. It is the right way. 


THERE is no doubt at all that the Finns, having reached the 
frontiers they possessed before the Russians went to war with 
them in 1939, wish to stop fighting. But they 
are in the grasp of the German Military Head- 
quarters Staff and their country is necessary to 
Germany for her onslaught on Russia. Thus the Finns have 
become a pawn in the German game and, as such they will be 
used without regard to their own interests and, whether the 
Germans advance further into Russia, or the Russians drive 
away the Germans, the Finns will have nothing to say to the 
subsequent arrangements. They had a moment of political 
courage and sent a feeler for peace to Russia through Wash- 
ington. But the German Government threatened to lay 
Helsingfors in ashes by aerial bombardment and the Finnish 
Government yielded to the threat which, they knew, would 
at once have been carried out. It is not only the Finnish 
Army which is under German Command, Finnish trade and 
internal economy is also subordinated to German needs. The 
result is unemployment and misery. Everyone in this 
country will regret what has happened, for British sympathy 
for the Finns during the Russo-Finnish War was whole- 
hearted. But the cardinal error of their support of the 
Germans this year cannot—must not be forgotten. It is true 
that Russia treated Finland badly, and that in joining Ger- 
many they only promised her limited help, but they should 
have known by now that any small nation which is caught up 
into the German war machine is doomed to suffering and 
humiliation. The Poles were wiser. When they saw Ger- 
many attacking Russia they put away all their centuries-old 
grievances against her and offered her their help. Finland, 
unfortunately, had not a statesman wise enough to make such 
a gesture. 


Finnish 
Hesitation 


WE know few details of the fighting in Russia. The Germans 
are pressing our Allies hard and they are better equipped and 
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organised, and as they intended the war, they 
have the initiative. If the Leningrad area is 
lost, as well as the western Ukraine, Russian 
military production must suffer, even if, owing to the destruc- 
tion of factories and plant by the retreating Russian armies, 
the Germans do not gain anything but desolated territory 
and ruined towns. The mind boggles at the thought of the 
terrific destruction and suffering wrought by one nation upon 
the rest of Europe. Here is a list of the countries which have 
been enslaved, robbed, and starved by the Germans. It is a 
long one :— 


The Map of 
Europe 


Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Norway 
Denmark 
Holland 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 
France 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 


while the following countries are little better off :— 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Roumania 
Italy is in rather a different position, her troubles are partly 
of her own making and have not all been imposed upon her 
by the Germans. Russia unconquered, and unconquerable, 
as long as she has the will to resist, alone on the European 
mainland, stands up to Germany’s lust for conquest. What a 
map does this scene present to the world’s view ! 


FRANCE is at last awake. The dreadful lethargy that descended 
on her, after she was delivered bound to the Germans by the 
Pétain Government, is over. Her masters, the 
Germans, and their Vichy servants, are now 
finding out what it is to try to enslave a brave, resolute and 
intelligent people. There is resistance in all the German- 
occupied countries, but France is the only country where 
resistance has taken the form of attacks on important local 


In France 
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traitors. On August 28, at a parade of Frenchmen who had 
been recruited to wear German uniforms ‘and fight against 
Russia, two of the leading Frenchmen responsible for the 
present condition of France, Laval and Déat, were shot by a 
young man called Colet. Laval got well, Déat is said—by 
Berlin—to be dead, Colet, who is not a Communist, but an 
ordinary decent French lad, is being given the third degree. 
This very significant incident shows the movement of opinion 
in France. Another, of a very different kind is that M. 
Herriot, the Speaker of the Chamber, has written an article 
in the American Mercury to say that democracy will triumph 
in the end. He speaks also in praise of England. M. Herriot 
is living in unoccupied France, he is a man of great ability, 
but he would never have published a statement of this kind 
unless he had been sure of the agreement of a large number 
of his fellows. He has not the quality of M. Jeanneney, the 
Speaker of the Senate, who has never faltered in his belief in 
the ultimate victory of Freedom. A thing that has recently 
changed in France and has eased the situation, is that there 
are fewer Germans there. Only 20 divisions remain in 
occupation. No doubt they suffice to oppress the people, but 
they are not so much in evidence—the French do not see so 
many of them, and that is a great relief. On the other hand, 
the physical condition of the people is bad. The Germans 
have taken out such large quantities of food and wine that 
the people are very poorly nourished. But they no longer 
listen to the Pétains and Darlans, who tell them that they are 
hungry because of the British blockade. They grow their 
own food—it is stolen, they see who by. 


SoME account of what is going on in Yugoslavia was recently 
given in The Times by their diplomatic correspondent in an 

article on the partition of that country. An 
fein interesting table of the order of Serbian 

hatreds is given. At the top of the list are the 
Croats whose territory has been enlarged at their neighbour's 
expense. Next to the Croats the Germans are the most hated. 


‘“They are followed by the Hungarians and Bul- 
garians, who dispute a lower place on the black list, 
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although there are signs that the Bulgarians, owing to 
the generally reputable behaviour of their regular 
soldiers, have done a little to attenuate the horror caused 
by the misdeeds of the Macedonian komitajis. 

“Even so the lot of the Serbs and pro-Serbs in 
Yugoslav Macedonia has been cruel. A number have 
been murdered by Mikhailoff’s Macedo-Bulgar gangsters. 
Pro-Serb Macedonians—of whom there are many—and 
Turks and Albanians have also fallen to these ferocious 
forerunners of the Bulgarian Army. Expulsions have 
been wholesale. Serbs married to local husbands or 
wives have been compulsorily divorced. These crimes 
have been inspired and their perpetrators protected by 
the Gestapo, whose chief, Himmler, is believed to have 
visited Yugoslavia lately. 

‘““ The object is clear. Union between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria has been a frequent theme of popular discussion 
in the Slav Balkans in recent years. Moreover, Bulgars 
and Orthodox Serbs have a common bond in their 
affection for Russia. This has nothing to do with Com- 
munism. It is based on the belief that under the Com- 
munist facade Russia preserves her essentially Slav and 
Orthodox soul.” 


This sentimental and platonic affection “ does not suit the 
Germans at all,” their motto is divide. 


THE story in Croatia is one of division. The Ustashi, who are 

in a minority, have been given power. They are weak and 

Bk merciless— 

re “yreadier to hang, shoot, and banish their 
opponents, pro-Serb Croats and Serbs, whether Roman 
or Orthodox by religion, for they feel that even with 
German backing they can only survive by terrorising their 
critics or opponents. They have recently executed some 
200 people at Zagreb, nearly all as the ‘ moral instigators ’ 
of a few alleged Communists who threw bombs at some 
Ustashi policemen.” 

But most unhappy of all are the Serbs. 

“Wholesale expulsions continue. Relatives of the 
insurgents who remain in the field in eastern Herzegovina 
are shot, beaten, or plundered. Villages are burnt and 
their notables killed on suspicion of sympathy with revolt 
or sabotage. Bosnians (Serb Moslems) have been enrolled 
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in the Ustashi gangs. Christian and Moslem, Croat and 
Serb must be kept apart—that is the Gestapo’s policy 
even if the Ustashi by their cruelties excite a hostility 
which helps to retain half a dozen German divisions in 
Yugoslavia. Unhappily the policy looks like succeeding 
for a time. Hearing of Ustashi atrocities and Croat 
desertions the average Serb is inclined to class all Croats 
as enemies.” 

The Italians dislike this policy. That makes no difference 
at all. The Germans are dug in. Slovenia is being colonised 
by Germans. 

“‘ Celli and other towns are being cleared of Slovenes 
and the people of village after village are given short 
notice to depart with the minimum of their possessions 
into Croatia, where they are to be planted on farms 
vacated by the expelled Serbs. About 200,000 Slovenes 
have thus been banished and more will follow. 

‘“‘ The policy adds to the territories of the Herrenvolk 
and causes trouble between Croat and Slovene and 
Slovene and Serb. That a large number of persons will 
die of hunger, disease, and neglect during these enforced 
migrations does not worry the Germans. The victims, 
Serb or Slovene, are only Slavs, with a lower status than 
the Master-Nation.”’ 

This policy of theft and torture has the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the German people. 


THERE is a German General called Guderian who wrote a 
well-known book called Beware, Here Come the Tanks. He is 

at present in command of a formation of 
“ Beware ! German Tank Divisions on the Russian front. 
eee, The Russians claim to have routed the 4th 

German Tank Division, which was under his 
command. This tank defeat must have been a blow to the 
Germans, who counted upon their tanks for victory. During 
the first nine weeks some 8,000 German tanks were destroyed 
and the figure is still mounting in spite of the bravery of the 
crews and the skill of the command. It appears that tank for 
tank the Russian weapons are every bit as good as the Ger- 
man and their crews are as brave. The one German advantage 
against all their enemies lies in their staff work. Here, the 
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prodigious and meticulous preparation by the best brains in 
Germany and over a period of 23 years tells. In 1918 the 
Germans were beaten after four years of prodigious fighting. 
At once, their staff officers sat down to re-examine the pro- 
blem of modern warfare and to make plans for fighting—and 
overcoming—each one of Germany’s neighbours. Russia, the 
most weighty—and the most dreaded—of these had been 
weakened by a bloody revolution promoted by Germany. 
This internal trouble kept her weak for nearly 20 years But 
the German General Staff did not let this temporary security 
blind them to the fact that Russia would come to power 
again. The plans against her were as fully perfected as 
against France and the lesser powers, and as we saw on June 
2, Germany struck at her, making a preventive war against 
Russia’s growing military strength. The German Headquarter 
Staff have had a stiffer fight than they anticipated, but 
nothing leads us to suppose that they will stop their aggression 
om Russia unless they are seriously attacked in the rear. 
They have an ample supply of tanks, and although it may be 
satisfactory to us—and above all to the Russians—to know 
that General Guderian is losing quantities of the weapons he 
was so boastful about, there is no reason to believe that 
Germany will not go on sending tanks, and their accompanying 
infantry, to Russia. There she meets the other great tank 
amy in a vast battle of which the clash shakes Europe. 


A VERY interesting article on the German Air Force has 
appeared in a Russian paper. It is by Major-General Grandal 
of the Russian Air Force, who states that the 
air weapons used against his country are of the 
same types as those used over Britain last year, 
but that they have been greatly improved, though they bear 
the old names. General Grandal says that, further than this : 


The Luftwaffe 
wer Russia 


‘““ The German High Command took steps to speed up 
the output of the new fighter, the Heinkel 113.”’ 


But the Russians, it is claimed, have met and to a large 
extent overcome this air menace, for the balance-sheet of the 
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first two months shows that the Russian planes and fighters 
are fully equal to their enemy’s. 


“In this war the German Air Force is acting in small 
groups instead of large masses, and there are no large 
air-fields at the front accommodating hundreds of planes, 

Most of the airfields are designed for a few dozen 
planes, some for 40 to 60, and these are well concealed. 

“Up to the present the Red Air Force has destroyed 
over 2,000 Nazi planes on the ground. Soviet anti- 
aircraft artillery is also causing the enemy heavy losses, 
The German losses were heaviest in the districts where 
air fleets under Kesselring and Stumpf operated on the 
western and south-western front. 

“Most of the Nazi machines brought down were 
Messerschmitt 109 fighters. Prior to the war against the 
U.S.S.R. the Germans considered this model the best 
type of modern fighter. One-third of all the machines 
brought down have been Heinkel 111 bombers.”’ 


The Germans are now making great efforts to reduce 
their losses. They can replace their machines, but pilots are 
more difficult. General Grandal says that Germany lost some 
12,000 skilled pilots in their war against France and England, 
over 7,000 in the first eight weeks fighting in Russia, and that 
Germany’s present-day airmen, for the most part have been 
only hastily trained. 


‘““The questioning of war prisoners has brought out 
the fact that the majority of German fliers joined the 
force in the second half of 1940 or in the first half of the 
present year, and have a record of two to eight months 
fighting service. They find it very difficult to master the 
complicated machines, and this inevitably leads to 
increased losses. In addition, the low level of training of 
Hitler’s half-baked ‘ aces’ does not allow them to make 
full use of the new machines. Hence the replenishment 
of material will hardly make up for the losses.” 


Even now the “ Luftwaffe has no choice but to narrow down 
the zone of its operations and is forced to shift units from one 
front to another.” © This well-informed and unboastful article 
is worthy of attention. 
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Qn September 12, the German Dictator spoke to the German 
people on the inauguration of the Winter Help League, 1941. 

His speech reached London in abbreviated 
To be or form, and it has been very little commented on, 
not to be , R : 

though “‘ France” gave it a leading article. 
Yet, what Hitler said on this occasion was striking, if only by 
gntrast. For the old swagger and boasting was gone and the 
tone of the utterance was subdued, 

“The German Army was engaged in a gigantic 
struggle for German existence: it was a question [for 
Germany] of being or of not being.” 

That is a change of language worth noting. Here is 
another passage. 

“For two years the German soldier has been giving 
his life for the protection of our dear country and for our 
people. . . . May the Home Front, by its attitude and 
by its spirit of sacrifice, show itself worthy of the heroic 
action of its sons. . . . The War Front must feel, and 
from this feeling draw a yet greater force that all of the 
German people is behind the Army in this combat, that 
the struggle is not made in vain, but that it will con- 
tribute to the ideal of National Socialist unity.” 


Last year, when Hitler started the Winter Help League of 
1940, he made a blood and thunder speech about razing 
British towns to the ground and destroying England alto- 
gether. The contrast is great between September 1940 and 
September 1941, and although we do not want to make too 
much of this, we must nevertheless note the change. Evi- 
dently it was not to the liking of Goebbels, for little has been 
aid in Germany about it, that, also, is a point to note. 


THE Sunday Times has published some remarkable leading 
aticles during September. They showed a directness of 
language and a pungency of style far removed 
from the ordinary work of a scribe. Most 
refreshing to read were these frank and vivid 
comments on the world to-day. The first spoke plainly to the 
United States, our American friends will be glad of this. They 
are sick of the cajolements of British newspapers ; tired of all 
the jam which is put alongside the powder in the spoon- 


A Notable 
Article 
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feeding press. On September 14 the writer in the Sunday 
Times spoke to the British public. He warned them of the 
dangers they would run if Germany were not totally dis- 
armed. He broke down the flimsy pretence that the Germans 
and the Nazis can be treated separately, and that the German 
Army is more decent than the Gestapo. 


“It was the German Army that committed all the 
atrocities of 1914-18. It massacred and burned and 
pillaged to its heart’s content. There were neither Nazis 
nor Gestapo in that long-drawn and disgraceful chapter. 
Just so does German militarism massacre, and burn and 
pillage to-day. Who else butchered the civilians at 
Rotterdam, or Belgrade, or mopped up the women and 
children on the roads of Belgium and France ? Who else 
is slaughtering the Russian workers as the German Army 
advances ? The German Army does its own work. It 
practises the ruthlessness that it has systematically 
preached since Clausewitz. The upstart Gestapo, like 
the hyena, only arrives after the kill. 

‘“‘ The German Army is the scourge of humanity. But 
is it also the parent and protector of ‘ Hitlerite govern- 
ment ?’ Most certainly. The story of German militarism 
is painfully well-documented. For the moment, however, 
we are chiefly concerned with its illegitimate—or natural 
—child, Hitler. The military were using and running 
the ex-corporal long before he was using and running 
heavy industrialists and numskull Nationalists. 

“. . It is little known, and of course never men- 
tioned now, that Hitler lived with Roehm in earlier and 
shoddier days. To Roehm he owed more than the mere 
return of affection. But the military said ‘ sell,’ and he 
sold ; the military said ‘ shoot,’ and he shot. His obedi- 
ence was mechanical. When Hindenburg had unpalatable 
orders to give to Bruening, he spoke not as to Chancellor 
but Captain Bruening. These people have all toed the 
same line. Hitler knew enough not only where he got off 
but how to get on.”’ 


THE British are inclined to believe that other peoples are as 
decent as they are themselves. They have been eager to 

think well of the Germans in the teeth of all 
dca Been the evidence. They were not well served by 


their public men, their newspapers or theif 
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bishops for the first 20 years of the peace. Let us see what 
the writer we have already quoted has to say about this. 


“ This country has long been fed on false suggestions 
that the parent army was better and—save the mark— 
less bellicose than its Nazi offspring. Only a few weeks 
ago Die Zeitung, published in London, was assuring us 
that ‘the German Army differentiates itself from the 
Nazi Party in questions of taste, culture, and morality.’ 
What substantives! Look at the army’s hands! Let 
us have no more of that, please, nor of the bed-time 
stories that dear German Generals were going to prevent 
war, or shorten it, or make ‘ reasonable’ peace pro- 
posals. Twitching ears were sometimes lent to these 
flies. ‘ Those who ask to be fooled must not be surprised 
if they are gratified ’.”’ 


But the Sunday Times writer here breaks off to make a 
prediction :— 


“But at one point these shots may hit the mark 
after all. There has been much talk of a peace offensive 
by ‘ Hitlerite’ Germany. No one has yet prophesied a 
peace offensive by militarist Germany. We do so. It 
was the German Army, and not the Nazi Party, that 
insisted upon attacking Russia. The calculating machine 
miscalculated. There have been nigh a couple of million 
German casualties, and Russian winter has yet to take its 
toll. At some moment a scapegoat will be needed. It 
may be the ex-corporal yet. As Schicklgruber bumped 
off Buddy Roehm at the Army’s behest, so in turn may 
he be liquidated when bankrupt. Long ere that, however 
—indeed, at any moment—we may be treated again to 
the overtures of the old, old story that the good generals 
never really liked their ‘drummer.’ When that day comes, 


{* 


beware ! 
Can we persuade the Foreign Office and the Government 
to open their eyes? Are our old old politicoes going to be 


taught by the old, old story ? The public must take a hand 
if this happens. 


We return again to the question of our propaganda to 
Germany and especially to the talks that are put on the air 
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by the B.B.C. Really these are often too bad 
to be worth our while. They miss every 
psychological mark. For one thing, they are nearly all given 
by Germans, refugees to this country from their own. These 
people, however unfortunate, have no more influence with 
Germans than P. G. Wodehouse or Haw-Haw Joyce have in 
this country, or Ferdonnet in France. Germans are in many 
ways quite different from English people, but they have this 
in common with them that they dislike the man who fouls 
his own nest. The B.B.C. would do much better to employ 
German-speaking English people to give the news and to 
refrain from all propaganda and promises. That the German 
refugees who give these talks are out of touch with their 
countrymen and women is shown every day. For instance, 
on September 12 at 9.15 p.m. there was a broadcast by 
Erika Mann, the daughter of the German author Thomas 
Mann, she was announced and her German listeners were left 
in no doubt of her personality. She spoke in highly emotional 
tones, saying that ‘it must be real torture for them [the 
Germans] to feel that they are so hated.”’ We beg leave to 
doubt this, we believe that the Germans glory in hating and 
do not mind being hated as long as they are victorious as, at 
the moment, they still are. Fraulein Mann, being a refugee, 
was naturally anxious to pay compliments to some English- 
man. She chose Mr. Priestly, “the great English writer,” 
and her excuse perhaps is that she does not know our language 
very well, while she was speaking to those who could not 
judge of her praises. But would it not be as well if English 
people spoke to Germans about our literature—and not our 
political literature, but the real thing? Many things point to 
the fact that German broadcasts are in the hands of our Socialist 
politicos ; for on September 15 (5.30 a.m.) a Mr. C. Latham 
spoke of Mr. Herbert Morrison as “ a born organiser, a skilled 
politician, a wise statesman . . . and a man with an excellent 
knowledge of international affairs.’’ This boosting of second- 
rate men, only because they are Socialists, is really unworthy 
of us. We should feel it a mistake which ever Party was 
selected for praise, and would protest against the enthroning 
of Sir Kingsley Wood just as much as that of Mr. Morrison. 


Propaganda 
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WRITING in The Times on September 15, Sir Stephen Tallents 
denied an accusation made earlier that “ B.B.C. propaganda 

to Germany had too intellectual and literary a 
Be lengee ca flavour.” According to the Concise Oxford 

Dictionary “ intellectual’ is defined as “ of, 
appealing to, requiring the exercise of intellect.” Sir Stephen 
was certainly right in denying that our broadcasts answer to 
this description, and apart from this, his defence is altogether 
unconvincing. We do not know whether he understands 
German or not, but if he does, and if he will listen-in himself, 
he will—as a man of discrimination and refinement—trealise 
that our broadcasts to Germany are contemptible. Sir 
Stephen Tallents mentions Mr. Sefton Delmer’s broadcasts 
inreply to Herr Fritzsche. The latter is a master of his craft 
and Mr. Delmer’s replies are wholly inadequate. Now, it is 
not sure that propaganda can do good, but it can certainly do 
harm, and this harm is at present being done by the B.B.C.— 
to say nothing of our other efforts—to our Nation and our 
cause. We have hardly touched upon the grave fact that the 
British people are not allowed to know what is being promised 
to the Germans in their name. Judging by what we hear 
when we tune in, our talks to Germany are run by Germans, 
who have no influence in Germany, and Englishmen, who have 
no influence here. It is a sort of league of the disgruntled. We 
are delighted to see that the Daily Mail is publishing critical 
and well-informed articles on this question. We hope our 
great contemporary will peg away until there is some measure 
of reform. 


THERE has been a discussion in the Manchester Guardian as to 
how much Mr. Churchill’s first speech as Prime Minister owed 
ak gest to Garibaldi’s thrilling appeal to young Italy 
ee ond after the fall of Rome. This, is what Garibaldi 
said, speaking in the Piazza, his splendid voice 
being heard, says Trevelyan, ‘‘ almost to the outskirts of the 
vast crowd ”’ :— 
“Fortune, who betrays us to-day, will smile on us 


to-morrow. I am going out from Rome. Let those who 
wish to continue the war against the stranger, come with 
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me. I offer neither pay nor quarters, nor provisions ; | 
offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles and death, 
Let him who loves his country in his heart and not with 
his lips only, follow me.”’ 

“ Fame, sete, marcie, forzate, battaglte e morte,” that was 
the offer. Trevelyan describes how, having made it, 
Garibaldi ‘“‘ rode away again, as he had come, slowl 
through the frantic and sobbing crowd. Above the up- 
turned faces of those broken-hearted men and women 
rose the calm, set features of Garibaldi, resembling a 
perfect type of ancient Greek beauty, and lit up with that 
serene and simple regard of fortitude and faith which 
gave him power to lead the feeble multitudes of men, as 
though he were the sole descendant of some fabled, god- 
like race of old ” (Trevelyan, ‘‘ Gartbaldt’s Defence of 
Rome’’). 


Mr. Churchill used the same appeal, but, while Garibaldi 


spoke to a crowd of men and women who had tasted suffering 
to the full and who were in desperate straits, Mr. Churchill 
spoke to the comfortable Members of Parliament, who, how- 
ever anxious they were, had, for the most part, never missed 
a meal, or heard a shot fired. The contrast between the 
audiences was not greater than the contrast between the two 
leaders, for though their intentions may have resemblances 
one with another, their outward show and their lives could 


not 


well have been more different. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


Iv the course of his historic broadcast on September 11 Mr. 
Roosevelt reminded the world that ‘‘ Generation after genera- 
tio, America has battled for the general policy of freedom of 
the seas,’ following up the reminder with an exposition of 
the interpretation which he puts on that time-honoured 
expression. It was the interpretation of a wise and clear- 
sighted statesman, and if the affairs of the world had been 
more often guided by men of the stamp and quality of 
Franklin Roosevelt, there would have been fewer misunder- 
standings, even conflicts, between nations which were, funda- 
mentally, pursuing the same aims and guided by the same 
principles. But inasmuch as the principle of the Freedom of 
the Seas has in the past, even in our own times, been given a 
number of different interpretations, some of which it seemed 
impossible, in this country, to justify, it is perhaps of interest 
to examine the evolution of the idea in the past before com- 
menting on the application of it to the events of to-day. 

The idea underlying the general principle of the Freedom 
of the Seas was perhaps never better expressed than in the 
words of the U.S. Secretary of State in 1856, though it is, of 
course, much older than that. Mr. Secretary Marcy, in the 
wurse of the correspondence which preceded the drafting of 
the Declaration of Paris, wrote on July 28, 1856, to Count 
Sartiges, French Ambassador in Washington, a note in which 
the following passage occurred :— 


“Humanity and Justice demand that the calamities 
incident to war should be strictly limited to the belli- 
gerents and to those who voluntarily take part with 
them.” 


The principle thus defined has been, as far as war on land 
sconcerned, widely recognised for centuries. It was observed 
practically universally—until Hitler, acting on the abominable 
German doctrine of the Herrenvolk, denied the right of small 
tations even to any independent existence at all. Nations, it 
was universally admitted, were entitled to wage war only on 
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their own territories, on those of their enemies, or in a place 
where no nation exercises jurisdiction, but which is equally 
open to all. 

A neutral could thus very easily avoid the “ calamitie 
incident to war’’ on land, by refraining from entering the 
territory of either belligerent. If he entered those territories 
he did so technically on sufferance, for all nations have the 
sovereign right to decide who shall enter their country, and 
on what terms. He did so on the understanding that he 
submitted himself to the laws and customs of the country he 
visited, and accepted the conditions ruling in the country at 
the time, to which all occupants, inhabitants and _ visitors 
alike, were subject. Those conditions might include a state 
of war, and all the inconveniences arising therefrom ; and of 
that, the visitor perforce took the risk if he chose to travel 
rather than stay at home. But if he did not travel, no govem- 
ment but that of his own country could subject him to “ the 
calamities incident to war.” 

It was different, however, at sea, for nobody was on 
sufferance there. No nation can dictate to others, whether 
or not, or upon what conditions, they may use the high seas, 
Belligerents could not forbid the seas to neutrals upon their 
lawful occasions, nor, on the other hand, could neutrak 
limit the right of belligerents to wage their wars upon the 
free seas, as they may in their own territories. Thus it was 
upon the high seas that genuine neutrals, of whose bond fides 
in that state there was not the slightest question, being ina 
place where it was universally admitted that they had a perfect 
right to be, might come into contact with belligerents—whow 
right to be there was equally universally admitted—and 
might to some extent share the calamities incident to war. 

For in war at sea, each belligerent strove to deny his enemy 
the use of the sea, not only in order to deprive him of supplies 
that were directly useful to him in his war-like operations— 
Contraband of War—but also in order to sap his national 
resources by cutting off the sustenance he drew from the 
profits of overseas trade. For this purpose, not only were th 
public ships and goods of an enemy liable to seizure, but 
privately owned ships and goods belonging to enemy nationak. 
This liability survived long after the advance of civilisation 
and the spread of humanitarian principles had declared privat 
property on land immune from seizure by an invading enemy, 
and the justification for that apparent anomaly was explain 
as follows by an eminent American authority, Admiral A.1 
Mahan :— 
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place “Property belonging to private individuals but 
ually embarked in that process of transportation and exchange 

which we call commerce, is like money in circulation. 
nities It is the lifeblood of national prosperity, upon which war 
> the depends ; and as such is national in its employment, and 
only in ownership private. To stop such circulation is to 


< sap national prosperity ; and to sap prosperity, on which 
and war depends for its energy, is a measure as truly military 
1t he} aS. is the killing of the men whose arms maintain war in 
ry he the field.” —(The War of 1812, Vol. I., p. 144.) 

ry at 


sitors} Commerce, however, is not an affair of the enemy alone ; 
state} itis two-sided, and of the parties to it, one must be neutral. 
nd off Thus it arose that a belligerent, however single-minded he 
‘ravel| might be in his desire to strike only at his enemy, could not, 
vern-| ihe carried on war at sea, avoid inflicting inconveniences at 
the} least, if not calamities, on the neutrals with whom his enemy 
traded. 

1s onf here was for centuries, however, no uniformity in the 
ether] practice of belligerents in this respect. Strong, ruthless and 
-seas,furogant nations unrestrained by considerations of justice 
theirf and regardless of how many neutrals were goaded by dis- 
utrak§ egard of their rights into becoming enemies, were subject to 
n theg 20 restraint and took what action they considered would do 
it wag most harm to their enemy, without thought of whether 
A fids§reutrals would suffer by it or not. The conscientious belli- 
g inaggerent who respected the rights of others, or the weak belli- 
erfectf erent who could not afford to add to the number of his 
whos§ iemies, saw to it, on the other hand, that he gave no just 
—anij ause of complaint to neutrals. But even the latter, it must 
var, |’ remembered, was always considered justified in taking such 
snemyj Measures as were necessary to stop the supply of Contraband 
‘plies of War to his enemy by private individuals of neutral nation- 
ions-4 ality, and to check any form of ‘‘ un-neutral service” by them 
tionaf-what Mr.. Marcy called “ voluntarily taking part”’ with 
m. thef the enemy. 

re th The variations in the practice of belligerents in their 
dealings with neutrals in time of war made the need felt, as 
ionak§far back as the Middle Ages, of some common code. The 
satiog Laws of Oleron ”’ of the 12th century reflected too much of 
srivat the savagery of the dark ages to fill this need. But the r4th 
entury saw the adoption, by the communities of the Mediter- 
anean, of what Oppenheim called “‘ that famous collection of 
_A. Timaritime usages ’’ known as the Consolato del Mare. This 
ode allowed the capture of enemy goods wherever found 
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afloat ; but it enjomed that neutral ships must be returned to 
their owners after removal of the enemy goods they might be 
found to be carrying, and that neutral property found ip 
enemy ships captured must also be returned to its owners, 

France, however, repudiated this mild practice. Ordj. 
nances of 1543 and 1584 enacted that not only would neutral 
goods found in enemy ships be confiscated, but that neutral 
ships which carried enemy goods should equally be liable to 
seizure. These were dropped in 1650, but were re-enacted by 
Louis XIV in 1681. The Dutch, on the other hand, as 4 
nation engaged in the carrying trade, wanted to go even 
further than the principles of the Consolato del Mare, and 
contended for the. principle of ‘‘ Free ship, free goods ’’—ie, 
that if a ship, as a neutral, was immune from capture, not 
even enemy-owned goods could be seized out of her. The 
United States went further, and strenuously advocated the 
principle that private property, even of the nationals of a 
belligerent, should be immune from capture at sea, and 
embodied a provision to that effect in the treaty which was 
concluded with Prussia in 1785. In 1823, proposals for its 
adoption were made to Great Britain, France and Russia, but 
were rejected by them. 

The Declaration of Paris in 1856, framed after the con- 
clusion of the Crimean War and adopted eventually almost 
universally—the United States, curiously enough, is the one 
great Power which never became a party to it—at last 
embodied the principle of “‘ free ship, free goods,” and also, 
following the Consolato del Mare, reasserted the principle that 
neutral goods in enemy ships were immune from seizure, 
except contraband of war. It was accepted, short-sightedly 
in the view of many good authorities, by Great Britain in 
consideration of the abolition of privateering, from which we 
had suffered so severely in the many wars with France. 

Further agreements establishing limitations on the actions 
of belligerents were reached at the two Hague Conferences of 
1904 and 1907, all designed to lessen the share of neutrals in 
the calamities incident to war. At these, the United States 
delegations again urged adoption of the immunity of private 
property from capture, but could gain little support. At the 
second Conference, France, Russia, Japan and Spain were 
amongst the Powers that rejected 1t. Nevertheless, a process 


of gradual evolution is traceable in these successive codes,|i 


and it has been in the direction of freeing the neutral from 
exposure to the calamities incident to war by progressive 
limitation of belligerent rights at sea. But throughout, the 
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reservation as to contraband of war has been maintained, 
even by the United States. 

In the negotiations which led to the Declaration of Paris, 
for instance, the non-adherence of the United States was the 
result of the refusal of the other parties to agree to the follow- 
ing provision :— 


“‘ That the private property of the subjects or citizens 
of a belligerent on the high seas shall be exempted from 
seizure by public armed vessels of the other belligerent, 
except tt be contraband.” 


Similar reservations appear in Mr. Marcy’s exposition of 
his Government’s views on the subject of neutral rights. In 
the note to Count Sartiges which has already been quoted, the 


passage OCCUrS :— 


“‘ Nations which preserve the relations of peace should 
not be injuriously affected in their commercial inter- 
course by those which choose to involve themselves in 
war, provided the citizens of such peaceful nations do not 
compromise their character as neutrals by direct interference 
with the military operations of the belligerents.”’ 

And the passage already cited reads in full as follows :— 

“Humanity and justice demand that the calamities 
incident to war should be strictly limited to the belli- 
gerents themselves and to those who voluntarily take 
part with them; but neutrals, abstaining in good faith 
from such complicity, ought to be left to pursue their 
ordinary trade with either belligerent, without restric- 
tions in respect of the articles entering into it.” 

(N.B.—Italics are mine.) 


Indeed it must be admitted that the reservation with 
regard to contraband is essential to a real distinction between 
neutrality and belligerency. No belligerent could be expected 
to allow sustenance of the military operations of his enemy 
which he is able, by his own powers, to prevent. And no 
neutral State which does not itself take steps to prevent its 
subjects from supplying the military needs of either belli- 
gerent—and it is under no obligation under international law 
or customs to take such steps—can with justice object to the 
other belligerent himself intercepting such supplies. Even 
ifthe neutral State did itself take such steps, there could be 
no certainty, in default of a universal and very detailed 
agreement on the question, constantly revised and brought up 
to date, that the belligerents would accept them as adequate, 
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and would therefore consent themselves to abstain from 
verifying that prevention was real and complete. These ar 
the reasons why, whether the view of what acts of war at se 
are legitimate was that of Mr. Marcy or of Admiral Mahan, it 
was always admitted that a neutral State’s title to enjoyment 
of the rights of neutrality must be subject to the prevention 
of traffic in contraband of war. 

In the Middle Ages the question of what articles were or 
were not contraband of war was not, compared with recent 
times, of much complexity. Disputes, of course, arose from 
time to time on the subject between belligerents and neutrals 
but they were not of great difficulty. But the age of mechanis. 
ation produced a crop of thorny disputes, which became acute 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. In 1908, therefore, the 
Conference of London, in the attempt to settle such questions 
in advance, embodied in the Declaration of London a list 
which it was proposed should govern future practice. The 
Declaration of London was not ratified by this country and 
therefore never came formally into force; but the Allies in 
I9g14 announced their intention to act upon it, so that the 
efficacy of the code it contained was very quickly put to the 
test. 

It completely failed to pass the test of war conditions, and 
the reason why it failed was that, in the very few years that 
has passed since it was drawn up, it had become out of date. 
It is only necessary to quote two respects in which that 
defect was revealed. The “ Free list ’” of articles which were 
never to be contraband, included cotton, which was the basis 
of nearly all modern explosives, and rubber, on which armies 
had come to rely for their mobility. That experience was 
fairly conclusive, and there is no reason to suppose that any 
subsequent Conference could have had any greater success 
than did that of London in 1908. If, for instance, the League 
of Nations could have succeeded in 1938 in drawing up a 
contraband list to which all nations had then agreed— 
sufficiently remote possibility !—it would probably be found 
just as much out of date to-day. There is no prospect of any 
advance in the future along the line sought by the Declaration 
of London. 

Contraband of war, in fact, has swallowed up all trade 
to-day, for, in ‘‘ total war” no belligerent government can 
afford to waste resources on any trade which does not help 
directly the war effort. There is none left of that which Mr. 
Marcy contended ought to be allowed to continue without 
hindrance, and the conditions in which the United States for 
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over a century has contended for the immunity from capture 
of private property at sea have passed completely away. The 

icular interpretation given to the policy of the freedom 
of the Seas by Mr. Marcy is just as obsolete as that of President 
Jefferson, who was striving chiefly against British assertion 
of the right to impress British seamen out of American ships. 

But that does not mean that the policy, or the principle, 
of the Freedom of the Seas is itself obsolete—very far from it. 
ir. Roosevelt took a very much wider view, and expounded 
itin the following words :— 


“Generation after generation America has battled 
for the general policy of the Freedom of the Seas. That 
policy is a very simple one, but a basic and fundamental 
one. It means that no nation has the right to make the 
broad oceans of the world, at great distance from the 
actual theatre of the land war, unsafe for the commerce 
of others. That has been our policy, proved time and 
again in all our history. Our policy has applied from 
time immemorial—and still applies—not merely to the 
Atlantic, but to the Pacific and all other oceans as well. 
The unrestricted submarine warfare of 1941 constitutes a 
defiance—an act of aggression—against that historic 
American policy. It is now clear that Hitler has begun 
his campaign for control of the seas by ruthless force and 
by wiping out every vestige of international law and 
humanity. . . . Danger is here now, not only from a 
military enemy, but from an enemy of all law, all liberty, 
all morality and all religion.” 


That is a clear and unequivocal exposition, but the same 
policy has been defined even more succinctly, though to exactly 
the same effect, in another place, which I have already quoted 
ina former article. In the English Book of Common Prayer, 
in one of the two prayers which the rubric directs is to be 
used daily in His Majesty’s Navy, officers and men pray that 
they “‘ may be a safeguard for such as pass upon the seas on 
their lawful occasions.”’ British and American ideals are the 
same. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


CRITICAL WEEKS 


ANOTHER month of ferocious fighting in Russia has carried 
the German armies forward but has not brought them victory, 
Among the strategic threats discernible a month ago, the most 
immediate then seemed to lie in the Southern Ukraine, where 
the Germans had swept to the western bank of the Lower 
Dnieper and faced the great industrial complex farther east 
beyond the river. In fact, during the month just passed the 
main German effort has been made against Leningrad. But 
the threat to the Ukraine remains and is serious. The 
Russians have done more than merely wait and wonder 
where the next German blow would fall. They have struck 
hard and successfully themselves ; and though these efforts 
are not yet on a major (much less a decisive) scale, they have 
certainly deranged the German plans. 

At the time of writing, the picture of the fighting in Russia 
is somewhat as follows. In the extreme north, the German 
forces in Finland, recently reinforced from northern Norway, 
are striking eastwards against Murmansk. Their object is to 
close the one warm-water port in the Arctic by which Anglo- 
American supplies can reach Russia. There has been no 
recent news of fighting in central Finland. In this area the 
German forces showed earlier a notable incompetence on 
difficult terrain which their Command had not studied suff- 
ciently. In southern Finland Russian troops have withdrawn 
behind the pre-1939 frontiers—except at Hangoe, where 
Russian forces still command the entrance to the Gulf of 
Finland from the north. The Finns have consequently 
advanced without much difficulty to their former frontiers in 
the Karelian Isthmus, and rather beyond these frontiers 
between Lake Ladoga and Lake Onega. In this sector Finnish 
troops have apparently reached the River Svir, which runs 
from the south-west corner of Lake Onega to the south-east 
corner of Lake Ladoga; but they have so far shown no sign 
that they mean to continue their advance as part of an 
enveloping movement against Leningrad. 

On the main Russian front the German forces in the north 
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are NOW a Leningrad. Much of the past month was 
spent in clearing Estonia, an essential preliminary to German 
operations against Leningrad. The Russian defence of 
northern and north-western Estonia was tenacious, and the 
Germans found the capture of Tallinn and the neighbouring 
Baltiski Port especially costly. After a very strong defence, 
the Russians destroyed port installations and other equipment 
helpful to the Germans, fired the towns, and withdrew the bulk 
of their forces and heavy material by sea. Russian forces still 
hold, however, the strategically important islands of Oesel 
and Dagoe, south-west of Tallinn, which command the 
entrance to the Gulf of Finland from the south as Hangoe 
does from the north. 

The German forces around Leningrad are at present 
striking against the outer perimeter of the city’s defences, 
roughly 30 to 50 miles away from Leningrad itself. Leningrad 
isnot yet within range of German field artillery, and is doubt- 
fully within range even of German heavy artillery except for 
special long-range guns. According to the best available 
information, the Germans have not yet cut off railway com- 
munication with the rest of Russia. Though the main Lenin- 
grad-Moscow railway has either been severed or rendered 
unusable, the secondary line vwid@ Vologda is apparently still 
open, but may, of course, soon be closed also. Marshal Voro- 
shilov has very large and extremely powerful armies both in 
leningrad and in its neighbourhood. The precise disposition 
of these forces is naturally not known, but enough are active 
south of the city as far as Lake Ilmen and the northern fringe 
of the Valdai Hills for strong Russian counter-attacks to have 
been launched. The ultimate success of these counter-attacks 
cannot now be forecast ; but at worst they have distracted 
the German armies attacking Leningrad and delayed their 
advance nearer to the city. 

In the central sector the German forces pushed forward after 
capturing Smolensk in a dangerous bulge stretching eastwards 
towards Moscow. To what extent the Russians allowed this 
German advance to take place in the centre, and to what extent 
the Russian forces originally defending Smolensk exhausted 
themselves around the city, is not clear at present. It is 
significant of the great strength of Marshal Timoshenko’s 
forces in this sector, however, that strong Russian counter- 
attacks have been launched against both flanks of this bulge. 
The counter-attack in the north is in the neighbourhood of 
the important railway junction of Velikiye Luki, and reinforces 
strategically the Voroshilov attack from the region of the 
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Valdai Hills. The counter-attack against the southern flank 
of the German bulge was made in the Yelnia-Roslavl area 
south-east of Smolensk, and was reinforced farther south by 
another Russian counter-attack which cut off a German 
finger advancing eastwards from Gomel towards Briansk. 
The Yelnia-Roslavl-Briansk operations cost the Germans at 
least 100,000 casualties and have removed any early risk of a 
drive eastwards towards Moscow. 

The danger of a German drive in the northern Ukraine is 
serious. The immediate threat is against Kiev and Kharkoy. 
The Russian evacuation of Chernigov, a town in the valley of 
the River Desna, 80 miles north of Kiev, has exposed Kiev 
to a German attack from the north. The evacuation of 
Kremenchug, 150 miles south-east of Kiev, exposes Kiev to 
attack from the south, and also opens a German road north- 
east towards Kharkov, the great industrial centre of the 
northern Ukraine. 

South of Kiev the German threat across the Lower Dnieper 
has been delayed. Marshal Budenny’s withdrawal across the 
river was extremely skilful, and his forces seem to have reached 
the eastern bank depleted, indeed, but by no means beaten. 
The Russians have done more than rally and re-organise their 
forces on the left bank of the Lower Dnieper. They have 
constantly counter-attacked on the west bank of the river and 
at present claim to have recaptured four bridge-heads there. 
On the other hand, the Germans, after a long period of false 
starts and delays, have now won their way to the east bank 
at some unnamed point apparently between Zaporozhe and 
the mouth of the Dnieper. This German bridge-head is most 
important,. for if the German forces can develop a serious 
attack from it they will threaten the industrial area between 
the Dnieper and the Don, and also communications with the 
Crimea, the Crimea itself, and Russia’s still practically 
complete command of the Black Sea. Meanwhile, how far the 
Russians are from demoralisation even in the extreme south 
where the German advance has gone farthest can be seen from 
their ferocious defence of Odessa which has repulsed with 
tremendous slaughter all attacks by German and Rumanian 
troops on what has been described as the most terrible battle- 
field in modern history. 

Such in broad outline, is the geographical position in Russia 
as the third month of this gigantic struggle draws to its close. 
In twelve weeks the German armies have overrun an area 
stretching some 2,000 miles from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea which German propagandists boastfully describe as 
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larger than the swollen territories of present-day Greater 
Germany. Despite important repulses and reverses, there is 
no sign that the invaders have as yet been brought to a 
definite halt. But the Russian armies, despite heavy losses, are 
not only intact and fighting fiercely on the defensive, but com- 
mand sufficient arms, energy, and spirit to counter-attack on 
ascale dangerous to the Germans. Nothing like a conclusive 
German victory has yet been won; and the question still is 
how the Germans are to win one while they yet have time and 
strength. 

As regards the future, German prospects in the north 
and centre seem poor, and the most threatening danger to 
Russia lies in the south. Around Leningrad very power- 
ful German forces are engaged; but they are assailing 
perhaps the proudest city in Russia and certainly one of the 
most strongly fortified areas in the world. If Leningrad can 
be entirely cut off from the rest of the country, siege will in 
time bring hunger and terrible hardship to the city’s defenders. 
But so long as bombs and artillery fire do not seriously damage 
the great arms factories in the Leningrad area—and so long 
as supplies of the essential war materials hold out—Leningrad 
will have weapons and munitions for the fiercest defence. To 
storm Leningrad by direct assault would be the most costly 
undertaking ever attempted by German armies. German 
casualties would be greater than at Verdun ; and the prospects 
of success not much better. In a country-side laced with 
rivers and streams, the Germans cannot cut off the city’s 
water supplies. The weather is probably already too cold for 
the use of poison-gas. Marshal Voroshilov’s armies are much 
too large and too powerful for the enemy merely to invest 
Leningrad with part of their forces and detach the rest for 
use elsewhere. And unless the Germans manage to capture 
the city or compel its surrender within the next month or six 
weeks, their troops must face all the rigours of a northern 
winter in conditions in which the best organisation can 
scarcely provide the bare essentials against damp, snow, wind 
and cold. 

South of Leningrad and in the central sector the Germans 
must retake the ground lost in recent Russian counter- 
attacks before they can advance farther eastwards. More 
Russian counter-attacks may even be forthcoming. In this 
area, therefore, the Germans would seem to have no hope of a 
swift and decisive advance. Only in the Ukraine are German 
prospects more favourable. In the northern Ukraine a frontal 
attack on Kiev would present great difficulties. But the 
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main Russian forces may be withdrawn from Kiev, or thecit 
may be by-passed. In any case the German forces will 
certainly strike against Kharkov and the industrial region of 
the southern Ukraine. Success depends in the first instance 
on the forces the Germans can bring up despite pressure and 
the threat of counter-attack. It depends, too, on the strength 
of Marshal Budyonny’s armies and the resistance they are 
able to offer, as well as on the fresh reserves the Russians 
still have available. These factors are unknown. The 
southern Ukraine has the highest importance both because of 
what its industries contribute to Russia’s fighting strength 
and because it blocks the German way to Baku and oil. The 
Germans will therefore assuredly strike at it hard; and the 
Russians will no less surely defend it with all their strength, 

Much of the present fighting in Russia is taking place not 
along anything like a line or a front in the war of 1914-18, but 
over great areas literally scores if not hundreds of miles long 
and scores of miles wide. In such circumstances not even the 
Russian and German High Commands can know at all times 
the positions and activities of all their forces. The knowledge 
of the outside world is naturally far smaller. When it comes 
to appraising and forecasting the probable future course of 
events, even greater ignorance blocks us. After allowing for 
all this as best one can, certain conclusions about vital general 
factors nevertheless seem broadly justified. 

In the first place, it is now clear that Russian morale will 
stand up to strains much greater than any encountered so far 
and will fight back fiercely. Probably not even Napoleon 
roused throughout Russia such passionate resentment and 
blazing fury as have Hitler and his corrupted and brutalised 
generation of Germans. That Russia’s leaders are no less 
resolute than her people is shown by the ruthless execution of 
Stalin’s ‘‘ scorched earth ”’ policy and the deliberate decision 
to destroy the great Dnieprostroi dam and power station—to 
an entire generation of Russians the symbols of the better 
life hoped and worked for since the Revolution—lest the 
German invaders should benefit from them. 

Next, it is clear that the Russian soldier and his officers 
are at least equal to the German soldier and his commanders. 
All accounts from both sides testify to the fighting qualities 
of the Russian troops, while the strategic handling of Russia's 
enormous armies in face of attacks of unprecedented violence 
and duration shows the abilities and training of the Soviet 
Generals. Particularly notable examples of military ability 
are the recent Russian counter-attacks from the Valdai Hills 
area and in the central sector. 
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Little need be said about terrain, which (with the possible 
exception of the southern Ukraine) will certainly not help the 
Germans any more than hitherto ; nor about weather, which 
will be increasingly unfavourable for them. Nor is there such 
notable disparity in organisation as promises speedy victory 
for one side through the breakdown or collapse of the other. 

Even a cursory review shows how difficult it is to account 
for the deep German penetration into Russia in terms of 
morale, command, or organisation. Terrain has obviously 
hampered it. The advantage in numbers rests with Russia. 
An explanation of Germany’s successes hitherto, and an esti- 
mate of her prospects, must therefore lie elsewhere ; and as 
regards the past it appears in fact to lie in the major factors of 
muaérvel and tactical training, while as regards the future 
reserves and current production will also be of outstanding 
importance. 

Accounts of past fighting suggest very strongly that where 
the Germans have managed to hammer their way through 
fierce and obstinate Russian resistance, better weapons and 
superior tactical training are mainly responsible. The censor- 
ship on both sides has kept vital details from the outside 
world ; but the facts that have emerged hint that German 
tanks are perhaps rather stronger on the average than Russian 
tanks, that German anti-tank guns may be more effective 
against Russian tanks than Russian anti-tank guns have 
proved against German tanks, and that in some other weapons 
—perhaps mainly the tommy-gun—the Germans also have a 
certain advantage. As regards tactical training, many reports 
indicate that the Russian soldier advances too often in masses, 
frequently gives insufficient attention to cover—and is shot 
down in consequence. The Germans seem in this respect to 
be better trained. The Germans have also been admirably 
schooled in river-crossing ; their equipment for such work is 
superb ; and here as in other kinds of action their engineers 
are highly trained and perfectly equipped with a great diversity 
of powerful and ingenious implements and weapons. Among 
forests, on the other hand, and amid bogs and marshes the 
Russians may perhaps have a certain advantage. 

When fuller information becomes available, these tentative 
conclusions may have to be altered. Meanwhile, besides 
accounting provisionally for the past, they support a no less 
tentative and provisional analysis of the future. The Germans 
from the first threw into the struggle their best material and 
their most highly-trained men. Material has been squandered 
with a prodigal hand, and prodigious quantities have now been 
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destroyed. The destruction has probably been greatest jp 
tanks and planes and less in guns. To some extent repairs are 
possible; but great masses of material must have bee, 
damaged beyond repair, or at all events beyond quick repair, 
Russian losses have also been enormous. But the much 
slower pace of the German advance during the third month 
suggests that the ratio of respective losses in material has on 
the whole been to the German disadvantage. 

As regards trained men, the position is apparently similar, 
The Germans have certainly lost very large numbers of their 
mosi highly-trained troops. It is doubtful whether Russian 
losses in trained men have been as high proportionately, 
Russian accounts of recent fighting suggest that the German 
High Command are now using much worse trained troops, 
According to a Russian communique, this was notably the 
case towards the end of the great twenty-six day battle for 
Yelnia in which German losses totalled 80,000. The 
Russian statement may have been largely propaganda to 
encourage the home front. But success against relatively 
untrained men detracts from the victor’s merit ; and in any 
case the fact remains that not only were Marshal Timoshenko’s 
forces victorious at Yelnia, but also that at the time of writing 
they are still pressing on towards Smolensk. 

Training is especially important in connection with 
reserves. Since Hitler’s seizure of power in 1933, the German 
Army and the whole National-Socialist machine have trained 
ever-increasing numbers. But whereas in Germany, despite 
tremendous effort, the effects of 15 years of comparative dis- 
armament under the provisions of the Versailles Treaty could 
not be quickly overcome, in Russia military training has gone 
on without let or hindrance for over 20 years. Moreover, the 
population of the Soviet Union is more than twice as large as 
the population of pre-1938 Germany—the area that matters 
in this connection ; and the different age composition of the 
two peoples gives Russia much larger annual contingents than 
Germany can ever have. 

When all these factors are balanced, it is possible that the 
level and proportions of superior training in the German and 
Russian armies are shifting to Germany’s disadvantage. The 
weeks of fighting that still lie ahead will show whether this 
possibility is confirmed by facts. If it is, then the benefit of 
Russia’s enormous numbers should begin to tell. 

Mass can only weigh in Russia’s favour, however, if her 
supply of weapons is adequate. Here the issue lies in the 
relation between initial German superiority, the losses incurred 
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hitherto by both sides, existing reserves, and current output. 
Actual losses are unknown, and the German and Russian claims 
are flatly contradictory. Russian reserves, particularly of 
tanks, are possbily larger than German reserves, thanks again 
to the longer time during which Russia’s arms factories have 
been at work. But current production of arms was much 

ter in Germany than in Russia even before Russia lost the 
jon-ore centre of Krivoi Rog and the iron and steel works 
along the west bank of the Lower Dnieper ; and if the Ger- 
mans are able to occupy the Don-Donetz industrial complex, 
Russia’s supply difficulties will increase enormously. 

From the Allied standpoint, possible shortage of weapons 
and supplies is by far the most dangerous element in Russia’s 
entire situation at present. Britain and America can and 
must do their utmost till their very sinews crack to prevent it. 
The short and successful campaign in Iran at the end of 
August was a step in the right direction. When military 
operations ceased, a far too light-hearted belief that all must 
be well appeared among the Allied civilian authorities who 
then took over ; the tricks, wiles, resistance and unscrupulous- 
ness of the Germans were overlooked ; and at the moment 
strong-handed action is still necessary to cleanse the situation 
fnally. But once the Germans are turned out neck and crop, 
Britain and Russia will have cut off German access to oil, 
removed a potential German threat to India, closed the solid 
land block now stretching through Syria, Iraq and Iran from 
the Mediterranean to the Black Sea, strengthened Turkey’s 
Asiatic land frontiers, and—perhaps, important of all— 
opened up a direct, sure, and comparatively short route by 
which Anglo-American supplies can reach the main Russian 
fighting fronts. The clean-up of Iran—like the Spitzbergen 
raid of early September—is an act of positive strategy such as 
the British people have been waiting for only too long. But 
the new safeguards which Iran gives to the whole of Britain’s 
Middle Eastern position also imposes new responsibilities, and 
can only remain safeguards while powerful Russian armies are 
in the field. 

Supplies for Russia have not, however, been handled 
speedily. Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt proposed to 
M. Stalin on August 15 that a Tripartite Conference on sup- 
plies should be held in Moscow. M. Stalin agreed the next 
day. On September 15 the names of the British Delegates to 
the Conference had not yet been published, and neither the 
British nor the American Delegates had reached Moscow. 
Though British fighter planes (together with pilots and 
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ground staff) and certain raw materials have been sent mean. 
while, so far as the prompt dispatch of a major flow of weapons 
is concerned a vital month has, to all outward appearance, 
been wasted. 

Arms are the supremely critical factor in the great struggle 
raging in Russia ; and the outcome of the Russian campai 
must prove one of the major turning-points of the war. Many 
other developments of high importance are also at hand, 
They probably include the early resumption of large-scale 
hostilities in Libya, and may possibly include a fresh act of 
Japanese aggression which will spread the war across the 
Pacific. President Roosevelt’s order—announced in his 
broadcast of September 11— instructing the American Na 
in future to shoot at sight at German and Italian raiders, 
must in the long run increase the safety of the seas; but 
among its early consequences may be fresh German activity 
and more sinkings in the Atlantic. But among all these 
probable and possible events, none is more essential to our 
early and ultimate victory than the speedy dispatch of arms 
to Russia on whatever scale may be required. Mr. Churchill's 
speech in the Commons on September 9 promised those arms, 
At whatever effort, they must be produced and delivered— 
without further delay. 

JULES MENKEN. 
September 15, 1941. 


THE FIRE WATCHERS 


Day to starbreak we wrought ; 

And when it began tonight we gazed 
Up and around. Half a city was razed 
About us ; where they had fought 

Fire and Thunder with water and sand. 
Cool of head and steady of hand. 


And the Thunder-god smiled, 

While the gods of lightning laughed out loud 
As the enemy scuttled from cloud to cloud. 
“Qh brave! Oh Noisy! Oh wild! 

How can you hope to make them afraid 
Who go to war with bucket and spade ? ”’ 


CHRISTOPHER HUTH. 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE Diplomatic Service, now called the Foreign Service, has 
come in for a good deal of criticism of late, mainly on the 
ground that it has not achieved any striking diplomatic suc- 
cess. During a war in which the armies of our principal enemy 
have won a series of unexampled victories, no such success 
could be secured by any diplomacy and it is foolish to expect 
it. None the less, though this particular criticism is not worth 
meeting, it is a fact that amongst informed people there is well- 
founded uneasiness regarding the proceedings of the Service 
since the last war ; and in order to understand the justification 
for this uneasiness, it is necessary to examine the past and to 
look into the changes which have taken place in the Service 
since 1919. 

When I first went abroad in 1899 the Diplomatic Service 
was very different to what it is now. In the first place it was 
entirely separate from the Foreign Office, and was governed by 
an Act of Parliament of 1869 which laid down the terms of 
service and provided pensions suitable for all those who had 
served for fifteen years or more, according to the rank obtained. 
Incidentally, it may be of interest to mention that the pension 
I myself am drawing is that laid down in 1869. The subjects 
for examination were the same as those for the Foreign Office 
and were eminently suitable for the profession. Candidates 
had to obtain a nomination from the Secretary of State before 
they could present themselves ; but there was no difficulty in 
securing such a nomination and sufficient were granted to 
ensure that competition was keen enough to eliminate candi- 
dates below a reasonable intellectual level. Apart from com- 
petition, no candidate could pass unless he had a really good 
knowledge of French and German. 

The remuneration and pensions were skilfully arranged so 
as to obtain and retain the services of suitable men at the 
smallest cost to the State. Thus the pay in the lower ranks 
was small, beginning at {150 a year for a Third Secretary, 
after two years of service as an Attaché with no salary at all. 
This was the reason for the rule that a candidate should have 
at least £400 a year of his own or, as was more often the case, 
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an allowance of that amount from his father. Ambassadors 
and Ministers were, in most cases, remunerated sufficiently to 
enable them to meet their proper expenses, though the more 
expensive posts, especially in South America, were often inade- 
quately paid. There were no allowances for entertainment, 
the salary being based on its supposed demands. Income Tax 
was therefore levied on the whole receipts—a matter of small 
importance in 1869. Promotion was slow, and, as an example, 
my own total emoluments after eighteen years of service were 
{450 a year less tax. Pensions, on the other hand, were 
generous—an Ambassador receiving £1,700, a Minister of the 
First Class £1,300, a Minister of the Second Class {go00, and a 
Secretary up to £700. It was the lure of the pensions, very 
handsome with a low Income Tax, which kept men in the 
Service ; and it requires little calculation to see what an excel- 
lent bargain the State made in getting suitable men to serve 
for many years with remuneration below the level of their 
necessary expenditure in order to enjoy a short period of com- 
fortable retirement. In 1914 there were only 26 Diplomatic 
pensioners. An Order in Council of 1910 modified to a small 
extent the provisions of the Act of 1869. It laid down 70 as 
the compulsory retiring age for Members of the Service and 
granted small travelling expenses for the families of Secretaries 
moving from one post to another. It also fixed the appoint- 
ments of Heads of Missions at five years, which could be 
extended indefinitely. 

In 1914 there were 114 Members of the Diplomatic Service 
all told, eight Commercial Attachés and 22 Naval and Military 
Attachés. There was no clerical assistance of any kind and it 
fell to the Diplomatic Staff to do all the copying, cyphering, 
archive and account keeping, press work and the whole of the 
commercial work in the numerous posts where there was no 
Commercial Secretary. I never heard any complaints about 
the degrading nature of this work and, when hard pressed, I 
have often seen a Minister and even an Ambassador helping to 
decipher an urgent telegram. 

The result of going through this mill was that every Head 
of a Mission knew all about its work. He knew that if busi- 
ness was to be got through he must confine himself to what 
was essential, must draft his despatches, and especially his 
telegrams, carefully and concisely, and avoid rousing justified 
discontent amongst his staff, who should be, and almost 
invariably were, a happy family. That the Chancery did the 
routine work as efficiently as is done by professional typists 
and archivists is improbable ; and I own that I often found 
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the accounts troublesome. In fact it usually cost me a couple 
of pounds out of my own pocket every quarter to make them 
balance. But the work was done well enough for practical 
purposes, and those who have read old Blue Books on Foreign 
Affairs can hardly fail to admire both the form and the matter 
of the despatches they contain. . 

It may be thought that this immersion in routine made 
mere clerks of the Secretaries. This was not the case. We 
were taught by our chiefs that our principal work did not lie 
in the Chancery but in making friends with the people of the 
country and our foreign colleagues. We were encouraged to 
travel and see as much of the country as possible and to mix 
not only with the ruling classes, but also with business people, 
who could help us in our commercial work, and with the bulk 
of the population. Most Secretaries tried to learn the lan 
if they did not know it already ; and for modest proficiency in 
the non-Latin and non-Teutonic languages an extra allowance 
of £100 a year was granted, whilst in the country of that 
language, to Secretaries who, most exceedingly hard-up, were 
only too pleased to earn it. 

The Press was regularly read in the Chancery and passages 
marked for the Ambassador or Minister who was able to Judge 
what was, and was not, of importance. In the larger capi 
The Times correspondent almost formed one of the Embassy 
Staff and was invaluable. Such was the case at Vienna where 
I first served in 1899. 

It was not to be expected that a Service so admirably 
adapted to do its work at the lowest possible cost to the 
country would escape the hand of the reformer, and in 1914a 
Royal Commission was appointed to examine into the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Services. Though I gave evidence before 
the Commission, I never read the Report, owing probably to 
the fact that I was abroad without a break from May, 1914, 
to May, 1918. The only recommendation I had to make was 
that Secretaries and others should have the whole of the 
expenses of their families paid when moved from one post to 
another. It is presumably to the Report of this Committee 
that we owe the revolutionary changes made in the Services 
since 1919. The most important of them is the amalgamation 
of the Diplomatic Service and Foreign Office into the Foreign 
Service. It was argued that people constantly abroad lost 
touch both with the Foreign Office and with public affairs at 
home, and that those at the Foreign Office were insufficiently 
acquainted with the countries they dealt with. It was there 


fore decided to have a common entry and it was understood, jth 
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though I cannot find it laid down, that after a certain period 
those most fitted for service abroad, would be sent abroad 
more or less permanently and that the others would remain 
at the Foreign Office. It may here be mentioned that volun- 
tary exchanges, both permanent and temporary, between 
Members of the two Services had not been uncommon before 


Other changes were made. Emoluments, instead of con- 
sisting only of salary subject to tax, were divided into basic 
salary and allowances not subject to tax. The proviso that a 
candidate should have £400 a year was done away with, 
travelling expenses were paid in full on transfer, a Commercial 
Diplomatic Service with a large staff, a Press Attaché Service, 
and a full Clerical Staff for all Missions have been installed. 
The compulsory retiring age was reduced to 65. Let us see 
how these well-meant changes have worked in practice. 

To take the minor alterations first, it is clear that with the 
enormous rise in Income Tax since 1914 it was expedient to 
divide the emoluments of Diplomatists into two categories, 
one of which was tax free. Otherwise it would have been 
necessary after the last Budget to give an Ambassador a salary 
of some £200,000 a year, which would have attracted criticism 
from the uninitiated. The only criticism that one can offer is 
that the entertainment allowances for juniors are unduly high. 
Asa matter of fact, entertainment is the duty of the Head of 
the Mission or the Chargé d’Affaires. No one expects a Secre- 
tary to entertain nor does it enhance his prestige to do so 
with Government money. If a Secretary is well off or, as is 
fortunately more common now than formerly, he has a rich 
wife, let him entertain by all means. His country will be 
admired for having a citizen ready to spend his money on 
atertaining those amongst whom for a time he lives. But it 
was going a little far to raise the maximum emoluments of a 
first Secretary from £500 a year less tax in 1914 to £2,137, of 
which £1,137 is tax free. 

The full payment of travelling expenses, the only reform I 
advocated in 1914, has had unexpected results. Under the old 
ader when a transfer cost a married Secretary the best part 
ofa year’s salary, the Foreign Office tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb. Except at his own request, such a Secretary was 
not moved under two or three years. Had he been so he 
would have had to leave the Service. Under the new régime 
to such considerations come into play. The public pays the 
piper, and Secretaries are moved from one post to another to 
the exasperation of their chiefs if not to themselves. Thus, 
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from 1905 to 1915 there were four Secretaries at Oslo, whereas 
from 1923 to 1929 there were six. mad 
The addition of a full Clerical Staff has altered the whole } jo d 
character of our Missions. No longer do Secretaries have to In tl 
bother themselves with routine, with commerce or with the the ] 
Press. They can devote themselves to higher things. No appl 
longer do Ambassdors and Ministers have to consider the } the | 
susceptibilities of their staff. They can spread themselves to | jon 
any extent, with a shorthand writer to take down their latest ;. 
ideas and a couple of cypher clerks to put them into shape, put | 
The Secretaries, to occupy their time, write long minutes reac 
which may or may not be typed, though no such thing asa | Gry 
minute was ever heard of in pre-war Missions. The nett result } and 
is a vast increase of unnecessary work both abroad and at the fagr 
Foreign Office, for it must always be remembered that} yem 
increased work is the result of increased staff and not vice- } ithe 
versa. In the meantime, the Commercial Secretary’s Office § jp fo 
is a hive of industry, for the newly created Department off the , 
Overseas Trade is insatiable in its demands for information } wij} ; 
and its supply of forms. All these again have to be tabulated J 9 no 
in London before finding their final pigeon hole whence they] The 
never emerge. Whilst all this is going on we are told that our} aya: 
diplomacy has gone downhill and it is certain that our foreign } fore; 
trade has. Servi 
The abolition of the need for {400 a year was indeed a] men 
democratic reform in that it added to the burden on the tax-J of th 
payer. It has not made the candidates more democratic. The} we h; 
only change is that they became much more numerous when} excer 
the scale of allowances was known. In fact, at one time the} [} 
number of aspirants was embarrassing, and it was almost] fai, 
impossible for anyone who had not spent his whole time on] men ; 
books to succeed in the examination. I fancy that, apart from} y it, 
the war, the flow has moderated since it has been realised that] trainj 
these allowances cease when the young Secretary, who has}sives 
married on them, returns to the Foreign Office. He then finds} uch 
his glory gone and has to live on his basic salary, of which the 
maximum for a Second Secretary is {600 a year. His ome 
object is to go abroad again, and I have heard more complaints 
on inadequacy of pay than ever I did under the old order. 
We now come to the most momentous “ reform ’’—ththble z 
amalgamation of the Diplomatic Service and the Foreigi Camp 
Office. There was much to be said for it in theory, and mosfore;, 
Diplomatists and Foreign Office Clerks welcomed it. Mamjfighn 
other civilised countries already had the arrangement, an ; 
had it been worked in the way in which it was probab 
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‘eas | intended, it might not have been a failure. But human nature 
made it impossible so to work it, and in practice it has gone far 
10le | to destroy the efficiency of both sides of the Foreign Service. 
> to | In the first place no one, at least no diplomatist, believed that 
the | the plan could be retrospective. The idea was that it would 
No apply to those who subsequently entered. Instead of this, 
the | the unfortunate Secretary who had been looking forward to 
S to | promotion suddenly found a number of Clerks who had joined 
test | the Foreign Office before he entered the Diplomatic Service, 
ape. | put over his head. This discovery no doubt was one of the 
utes | reasons which led so many promising Secretaries to leave the 
aS a | Service after the last war. The senior men were less affected 
sult | and, in any case, too old to start a new life. The injustice was 
the } fagrant and can be realised by the fact that no less than 25 
that | Members of the Foreign Office in 1914 subsequently became 
vace- } either Ambassadors or Ministers. The gross injustice might 
ffice } be forgiven had the public interest profited ; but this was not 
it Off the case. Many of these men are my personal friends and I 
tion | will not say they were totally unfit for their posts. Some were 
ated | «9 no doubt, but none of the rest had had diplomatic training. 
they} The old Diplomatic Service could have filled with greater 
| Out} advantage any of the posts they held. The efficiency of the 
eign} Foreign Office has suffered as much as has the Diplomatic 
Service. What is required in London is a staff of permanent 
ed a} men who have a long official memory and a good knowledge 
tax of the working of other Government Departments. Instead, 
The} we have a temporary staff of men who are, with one or two 
exceptions, merely waiting for a good appointment abroad. 

e the} It is true that, as regards diplomatic posts, this state of 
most} affairs belongs mainly to the past, as the old Foreign Office 
1 Omen are quickly disappearing ; but great harm has been done 
from}ty it. Long service at the Foreign Office is an exceedingly bad 
that} taining for a diplomatist. Unless he is quite exceptional, it 
) has}rives him the wrong outlook on his work ; and to pitchfork 
finds} uch a one into an important Embassy or Legation is to take 
a1 unwarrantable risk. For the good Foreign Office Clerk is 
a Office man. He knows his opposite number in other 
Offices, but sheds his duties when he has gone through his 
boxes. He deals with papers and not with men, and is invalu- 
Uitfable at home for his memory of former incidents. Sir Francis 
reigiiCampbell, under whom I had the honour first to serve in the 
mos#foreign Office in 1897, was such a one; and I remember Sir 
Maniijohn Jordan, our most distinguished Minister at Peking, telling 
_ ali@ime once he never met a man who understood China as did 
mpbell. It can easily be understood how this invasion of 
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the Service by Foreign Office men changed the character of our 
Missions. Accustomed to have a horde of typists at thei 
beck and call, staffs grew like mushrooms, work increased 
accordingly, and the young diplomatists took on the outlook 
of their chiefs and became mere clerks who believed their work 
began and ended in the Chancery. 

In the meantime the cry went up that promotion was too 
slow. It always had been slow, and how could it be other than 
slower when there were 216 members of the Service in 1938 
against 114 in 1914, and almost the same number of high posts 
to be filled ? So the compulsory retiring age was reduced to 
65, no one was to be appointed to a new post after 60; the 
period of important appointments was reduced from five years 
to three, and everyone was encouraged to retire as soon as he 
was eligible for a pension. As a result of these measures a 
number of our best Ambassadors were laid on the shelf at the 
height of their powers and few were kept long enough at their 
posts to enable them to acquire influence or even to master 
the affairs with which they had to deal. In short, the interests 
of the country were deliberately sacrificed to those of the rank 
and file of the Service ; for experience is more important than 
anything else in diplomacy, and a healthy man of 65 is at his 
very best. It is not essential that an Ambassador should bea 
champion hurdler or even that he should lead a charge of 
cavalry. 

The consequences of all this were seen at Bagdad and 
Paris, but a discerning eye detected them in less vital centres 
too. A fresh enquiry into the Service was set on foot and we 
are now awaiting the results. Let us examine the prospects 
fora moment. There is little chance of the best solution of 
our difficulties being adopted and a return being made toa 
small Diplomatic Service consisting of men trained in their 
profession and retiring compulsorily at 70. Such a solution 
would meet the legitimate demand for promotion and would 
ensure the country being adequately represented abroad. But 
for some reason it is considered undemocratic and, in any case, 
it would meet with strenuous opposition from the permanent 
staff at the Foreign Office who, being human, cannot be 
expected to be willing to forego their present certainty of 4 
high pension as Ambassador or Minister. The minds of the 
enquirers seem to be moving along other lines. 


So far as is known, it is now proposed to include the Con-}: 


sular Service in the Foreign Service and to enable pensions to 
be given to men who have proved themselves unsuitable 
before they are 60. The latter proposal meets a long-felt 
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want, for it has proved in the past almost impossible to get 
rid of an unsuitable junior unless he was a miscreant. The 
present practice of sending such men from pillar to post does 
more harm than good and, in one case at least, led to a serious 
scandal. Let us hope the proposal will be carried out in 
practice. 

The inclusion of the Consular Service has been proposed 
before and was turned down by the Royal Commission in 1914. 
I was against it because I held that the proper training for a 
diplomatist was diplomacy. But this theory was discarded 
when the Foreign Office was included and, unless a separate 
Diplomatic Service is set up, I am now in favour of including 
the Consular Service because I consider that work in a Con- 
sulate is better training for a diplomatist than work at the 
Foreign Office. For in a Consulate a man has to deal with all 
sorts and conditions of men and not merely with papers. He 
becomes acquainted with details of trade and of shipping and 
he learns something about human nature in general and the 
mentality of the people of the country in particular. His 
experience is less valuable than if he were at an Embassy or 
Legation because he meets less important persons, but it is 
far more valuable than if he were at the Foreign Office. 

It is interesting to note that in less democratic days Con- 
sular Officers reached important diplomatic posts more fre- 
quently than of late. Thus Sir William White, a Consular 
man, was the best Ambassador we ever had at Constantinople, 
and Sir John Jordan and Sir Ernest Satow, both Consular men, 
were our most distinguished representatives in the Far East. 
Since amalgamation with the Foreign Office there has been 
no room for Consular Officers in good posts. There were too 
many Foreign Office Clerks to be provided for. 

Should the Consular Service be amalgamated with the 
Foreign Service it is to be presumed that the Commercial 
Diplomatic Service will be too. This should never have been 
aseparate service but should have been part of the Consular 
Service. The Press Attaché Service should also go and the 
duties be assigned to a member of the Diplomatic Staff. Some 
Press Attachés have proved most valuable men, mainly because, 
unlike their chiefs, they have been left a reasonable time at 
their posts. But it should be one of the principal duties of a 
diplomatist to study the Press and keep in touch with Press 


_}men ; and a separate Press Attaché is liable to acquire more 


influence in an Embassy than the public interest warrants. 
To sum up, don’t let anyone imagine that paper reforms or 
changes will lead to any improvement in the Foreign Service 
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unless there is change of spirit in its management. So long as 
the interests of the country are subordinated, as they have 
been, to those of the rank and file of the Service, there can be 
no improvement. There must be an end of the system under 
which the great object is to provide as many as possible with 
pensions and get rid of them as quickly as possible. First. 
class men are scarce in any Service and should not be forced 
to retire to make way for inferior ones. 

Even with a change of spirit the huge Service contem- 
plated will be most difficult to manage satisfactorily. Promo. 
tion to the rank of Ambassador or Minister must be much 
slower than heretofore, and the majority of the Service can 
never hope to attain either. There are many good Consular 
Officers, but to appraise their respective fitness for important 
diplomatic posts would need a Solomon. I don’t envy the con- 
scientious man who has the task. 

F. O. LINDLEY, 


THE IRON ORE ROUTE 


THE railway linking Norway’s Arctic-cum-Atlantic port, 
Narvik, with Sweden’s Bothnian port of Lulea is, and will 
probably continue for many months to be the most important 
railway in northern Europe. Its strategical value rivals its 
commercial worth to a Germany faced with a possible iron-ore 
shortage. The Third Reich’s iron-ore consumption reached 
the staggering figure of 33,000,000 tons in 1939. Of this 
amount she produced only 11,000,000 herself : 40 per cent. of 
the difference was made up of Swedish ore. 

Without the railway and the vital produce it carries, 
German armaments and heavy industries would crash. Denied 
Kiruna iron ore Germany’s power of resistance would crumble 
—its foundations rest on the “iron mountains.”” Night and 
day they tremble to blasting as the Swedes scrape up the 
precious ore. And what ore. Pick up lumps of the grey- 
looking rock and they’ll contain up to 80 per cent. iron! It 
is the richest ore in the world, of a type rendering it especially 
suited to armaments manufacture, and easily mined. And 
the supply is, apparently, limitless. In forty years’ mining 
100,000,000 tons of high-grade ore have been removed without 
more than scarring the fells. Local mining engineers say that 
there is sufficient surface ore to keep up the present rate of 
export (9,000,000 tons annually) for 150 years. Approximately 
8,000,000 of those 9,000,000 tons has reached Germany in 
German ships since Hitler came to power. And the railway 
which carried it was British built. 

The Swedes were iron mining in the 13th century. The 
“Tron Mountains ’’ were known in 1700. But, situated 100 
miles north of the Polar Circle amid a world of tundra, bog, 
stunted forest and mountains, it proved impossible to broach 
the deposits without a railway. British engineers built it with 
British capital, and the little town of Kiruna, unknown till 
then, struggled up from Arctic tundra to settle beneath the 
shadow of the ‘‘ Iron Mountains.” For a time all remained 
quiet on the Kiruna Front. Then mining commenced. 
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Sweden was on her way to becoming the world’s premier 
iron-ore exporter—shipping 13,000,000 tons of ore abroad 
annually. But the railway was a financial flop, and the 
Swedish State bought up the shares at a fraction of their 
future value. Kiruna shivered beneath Polar blasts or baked 
under perpetual summer sun, sublimely unaware of her comi 
importance as a focal point. Then, in 1940, the town’s gaily 
varnished little wooden houses sprang into prominence. Her 
mines supplied ore vital to the existence of a war-like Ger- 
many, and her railway passed through the very heart of the 
“ Tron Mountains.”’ 

The original stretch, Lulea-Gellivare, built in 1888, was 
extended to Narvik in 1902. I met a man who can remember 
Narvik when it consisted of but eight log cabins. To-day its 
population numbers 12,000, and the town has become an 
Arctic Klondyke with iron taking the place of gold. The same 
applies to Lulea, the railway’s eastern terminus ; and Kiruna, 
its hub. The year 1940 saw the line carry an average of 18 
ore-trains daily, each consisting of 60 trucks with a freightage 
of 2,100 tons. In June 1938 I counted 10 ore-trains leave 
Kiruna for Lulea in a day. The “ Iron Mountains ”’ shuddered 
to explosives: work was pressed on beneath the Midnight 
Sun. Kiruna was thriving. 

Winter 1939 saw me return—the town has a peculiar 
fascination. What a startling change! Polar blasts whipped 
across the ‘‘ Iron Mountains’: the mosquitoes had gone and 
the sun was not due to return for a month. But work, 
directed by fur-clad foremen, was pressed on by the glare of 
arc-lamps and by the unreal glow of the aurora borealis. 
Throughout the long dark day and darker night, work pro- 
ceeded. The tempo had increased. Kiruna’s population had 


increased to 12,000 in a twelvemonth. And the constant 


boom of blasting told how Germany’s demands increased. In 
one day 18 ore-trains pulled out from the platformless station 
for Narvik. 

Said the station-master: “‘ Iron and more iron! We can 
spare it. Look! See the lake: it rests on a bed of ore 3,000 
feet deep. See the mountains! The Kirunavaara over there 
—z2} miles long, 800 feet high : solid ore resting on ore founda- 
tions 1,000 yards deep! And over there: the Lussavaara, 
another of the several iron mountains.” 

At the flanks of these mountains the Swedes scrape away: 
tooth and nail in answer to the ever-increasing demands. 
They can no more be said to mine in the accepted sense of the 
word than an animal mines a salt lick. Only the Malmberget 
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(Ore Mount) is mined. The ore precipices reach towards the 
sun or the aurora where miners have bored the deposit. I 
have seen them at work. A great grab tumbles 8 tons of ore 
at a time into waiting lorries. The din is incessant. Then, 
above the uproar, the siren wails. Everyone dives for shelter 
fom tons of ore to be hurled sky-high with a thunder of 
dynamite. For over a mile the miners travel into the mine by 
dectric trains. 

At another point ore is passed from wooden “ shelf ’’ to 
wooden ‘‘ shelf ’’ down the fells and into rows of waiting trucks 
bound for Lulea in the summer, and for Narvik in summer and 
winter when the former port is ice-girt. Every year 7,000,000 
tons of ore arrived at Narvik long Jetty Station there to await 
shipment to Britain, France and Germany—until the war 
wrecked the line linking Kiruna with Narvik. 

To the south-east lies the frontier railway station of 
Riksgransen. The district is one of sterile soil: enormous 
boulders litter tundra, forest and marsh, as though giants 
lobbed them in battle after the Ice Age. The train roars 
through tunnels, across chasms, round fells, lakes and rapids. 
It crosses some of the wildest scenery in wild Lapland. And 
itwas a Lapp who made the railway necessary. From whence 
these Arctic nomads came is not known for certain. But 
Stone Age carvings prove them to have inhabited the barren 
north for untold centuries. One Lapp, sitting on the Kiruna- 
yaara 200 years ago, prodded the fells with his wolf-stick and 
fouund—iron-ore. A century later the Lapps were trans- 
porting it by “ pulka ”’ (reindeer sleigh) southwards. To-day 
the railway has replaced the pulka. South-east it runs from 
Kiruna towards the Gellivare iron mines, to Boden and Lulea. 

Boden is Sweden’s “ secret city.”” Cut out of the rock, it 
isa fortress of considerable strength : guardian of the Kiruna- 
lulea railway, and as such, Swedes guard its secrets. No 
foreigner ever enters Boden-proper without a sheaf of passes. 
Few are permitted to leave the railway station—the writer 
being one of them. Those who pass the guards cannot venture 
more than 225 yards from the railway line. Those who would 
go deeper into the city must have the Commander’s per- 
mission, while to stay in the town overnight calls for the 
special sanction of King Gustav himself. 

Lulea leans on Boden for its safety and prosperity. From 


. |0ctober to April the ore-trains dump their precious cargo on 


the Svartoen (Black Island) : a miniature “ Iron Mountain,” 
itlies there until winter-ice is shattered by ice-breakers and a 
stream of German ore-ships arrive to claim their loads. Until 
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the following October the route to Germany is open, anda 
constant procession of ore-ships steam down the Bothniap 
Gulf towards strategically important Aland Islands, through 
the Baltic towards Kiel, through the 51-mile long Kiel Canal 
into the heart of war-like Germany. 

It is upon this route that the Germans now rely for thei 
supplies of Swedish ore. Narvik is closed to them by the 
British Navy. But the “ Iron Mountains’ shudder to blast. 
ing as the Midnight Sun heralds another brilliant dawn, and 
the trains rumble towards Lulea. 

But how, you ask, will Germany secure her supplies when 
November brings its ice to Lulea? Oxelsund is the answer, 
This port, situated south of Lulea, is ice-free in the hardest 
winter. In 1938 it handled 2,000,000 tons of ore bound for 
German furnaces, and I was told locally that facilities for 
receiving more ore were being pressed on. 

And so the Iron Mountains will continue to give ore, It 
will still reach Germany vid a British-built railway—unless its 
tracks are severed with bombs or the Royal Navy assumes 
control of the Baltic iron-ore route. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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ENGLISH REFUGEES IN A FRENCH VILLAGE 


\ THREE-ROOMED peasant’s cottage, empty and to let! The 
news seemed incredible to three tired Englishwomen who had 
just escaped from occupied into unoccupied France. Every 
town and village we had stopped at on the road was packed 
with refugees and we had feared it might be the same when we 
reached the little place in Central France to which we were 
bound. But we had friends there, and the good luck to arrive 
at the moment when Belgian refugees were beginning to take 
the road once more, back to their country this time. 

It was July 1, 1940. After leaving our home near Paris 
we ourselves had found shelter for three weeks in the house 
of some simple and friendly people in la Vendée. They had 
done everything they could to make us comfortable, but 
even so, life had been difficult there. The cobbled streets of 
the little town had been noisy beyond belief. We were seldom 
free from the sound of military vehicles: at first, French ones 
going north ; then, after the capitulation, streams of German 
amoured cars, lorries and motor-cycles rushing along to 
occupy the towns and villages of the region. 

So this cottage, standing on high ground in open country, 
with a sloping field coming up to its very door, seemed like 
paradise to us. At the foot of the slope, across the road, lay 
astony river-bed, with poplars growing on its sandy banks. 
The rustle of these poplars, the songs of the birds and the 
wcasional rumble of a cart passing along the road were the 
sounds we were to live with for many weeks. 

The cottage was part of a long, low building which must 
have been at some time a small farm ; the furniture consisted 
of one solid table, a few old garden-chairs and some sacks 
filled with straw which had been provided as beds for any 
refugees who might come along. But we had with us one big 
mattress which had travelled on the roof of the car as protec- 
tion against machine-gunning from the air on our first “ trek °’ 


fom Seine-et-Oise to la Vendée, and another small one was 
produced by our friends. When these were placed on the 
sacks, we had two very comfortable beds. Rugs and cushions 
om the car soon gave the place a home-like look. And we 
ere chez nous | 
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As soon as we arrived, our friends—one was French anf som 
the other American—warned us that we must be carefyjf imp 
Anti-British feeling was strong in the place, the Frenchwoma 
said, (it was only a fortnight since the armistice), and it woul 
be more prudent for us to say we were Americans! Mucha 
we love and admire our American friends (and we have many| 
this idea didn’t appeal to us at all, for at that moment we wep 
so inordinately proud of our British nationality that we want} 
to blazon the fact abroad! Our one fear was that we might 
seem foo proud and hurt many good French people whoy 
national pride had been so cruelly wounded. Anyhow, » 
decided to remain British! And it was not long before 
found out who were the friends and who the enemies of 
England in the little place. 

A few days after our arrival we were asked to meet; 
family who lived at a neighbouring chateau. It was jus 
after the affair at Oran, when the English had fired on Frend 
ships and killed French sailors; these were the facts, th 
explanation was yet to come. The lady from the chatea 
turned to me and said: ‘‘ The English have really behavej 
like swine!” “‘ Do you thinkso, Madame ? ”’ I said polite 
Her remark was not so ill-mannered as it seemed, for shy 
thought my sisters and I were Americans, and she was over 
come with confusion when she found out later in the afternom 
that she had been talking to an Englishwoman. “I suppoy 
we shall soon be declaring war on the English!” one of he 
sons had said proudly. How could a disarmed and helples 
France make war on anybody, we wondered. 

This attitude in the upper-class propertied section d 
French society seemed to be rather general, and for thal 
reason we avoided these people as much as possible. Polit 
conversation there was too difficult! But the feeling among 
the farmers and shopkeepers and other simple folk was ven 
different ; they wanted to talk to us and show their sympathy 
for England and their admiration for her resistance. 

People were evidently stunned and bewildered by 


situation. Many weeks before, after the first retreat, whe i 
some weary soldiers of the defeated French army had stoppée Brit 
to rest for a few nights near our home, we had heard ther Ei 
saying: ‘‘ We have been betrayed by our leaders! It’s m said 
good trying to understand!” And now we heard the sami to g 
phrases repeated time after time. So much had been saigmat 
about the strength of the French army, and now it wag%us 
rumoured that nearly 2,000,000 prisoners had fallen int, / 
German hands. In nearly all the families we came acros she 
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some member (often more than one) was missing, and it was 
impossible to get any news of their whereabouts. Winter 
would soon be coming on, and no parcels of comforts could be 
sent. 

Confusion and uncertainty reigned everywhere. The 
post office had been closed by the Germans when they had 

ed through the village on their way south; now they 
pone back north, and the doors were opened, but it was 
useless to ask for stamps because there were none! On July 31 
a notice was put up saying that from that day there would 
be no postal communication between the two zones. From 
time to time we heard on the radio messages from people 
giving their new address or asking for the whereabouts of 
lost friends or family. ‘‘ Monsieur So-and-so, at present 
at X, would be glad to have news of his paralysed father, 
aged 84, who on May 17 was evacuated from R. in a motor-van, 
for an unknown destination.” Or, ‘‘ Monsieur So-and-so 


f would like to know where his wife and children are. He is in 
ogg good health at such-and-such an address.’’ And so on for 

jf dozens and dozens of people. From time to time we would 
4 hear a pitiful appeal for some serum, till then supplied by the 
§ Pasteur Institute in Paris, which was desperately needed to 


save some life. 
The question of food supplies during the weeks following 


* the armistice was critical. Shops in our village were almost 
ef empty when we arrived, and it was impossible to find such 
«§ simple things as sugar, salt, coffee, tea, rice, matches or soap. 


When the news went round that a delivery of supplies had been 
made at some shop a queue would line up outside with a 
gendarme on guard ; for there was no love lost between natives 
and refugees, the natives thinking supplies were short because 


gj they were grabbed by the refugees, and the latter feeling that 
snip alter so much hardship they had at least a right to some food ! 


So the shop people used to hang out notices: ‘‘ Day for the 
refugees,” or ‘‘ Day for the people of the village.’”’ Thus free 


yf ights were avoided and the gendarme had less to do. 


The Press and radio were loudly proclaiming that the 


British blockade was the cause of every shortage of food. 
=f England wants to starve French women and children,” 


said the chateau people and their friends. ‘‘ Even if we have 


am ‘0 go hungry for a while,” said the village folk, “‘ that doesn’t 
jig Matter ; the only thing that’s important is for England to 
actush Germany! Then we shall be free again!” 


A customer came intoashoponeday. “ Stillno butter?” 


she asked. . ‘ Well, what does butter : now, anyhow ? 


\ 
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Have you heard the news? French ‘planes have dropped 
bombs on Gibraltar!’’ She grew more and more indignant, 
“Yes, they told us we hadn’t enough ’planes to fight the 
Germans, but it seems we have enough now to attack the 
English ! What matter if there’s no butter! ”’ 

Fortunately there was no lack of bread and meat at that 
time, and people who lived right out in the country as we did 
could always get good creamy milk, eggs, butter and the light 
wine made in the region. Besides, after a few weeks of hard 
work we began to have our own supply of fresh vegetables ; 
our landlord had told us we could make a garden if we wished 
in a small overgrown field near the cottage, and we zealously 
set to work. ‘“‘ My poor children! ”’ said a sweet little old 
lady as she passed by one evening on her way home with her 
cows, ““ What hard work you’re doing!’’ But everybody 
was ready to help us; tools were lent, young plants given, 
and when in due time we began to string up festoons of beans 
to dry on the beams of our kitchen-sitting-room ready for the 
winter, we were very proud. 

We had wanted to make a garden not only for the interest 
it gave us, but also for the food supplies it would yield. For 
when our banking accounts had been blocked we wondered 
rather anxiously how we should be able to live in the coming 
months! This anxiety was relieved when we heard that 
through the American Embassy at Vichy our Government 
would advance us a monthly allowance, quite enough for our 
simple needs. We had hoped that some modification of the 
armistice terms might be followed by the withdrawal of the 
Germans from the region of Paris, and that we might be able 
to return home. But just before the end of July, when postal 
communication between the two zones was stopped, a letter 
came telling of the occupation of our house by German 
soldiers, and of the systematic destruction they were carrying 
out ; and as the days went by there seemed no prospect of 
their withdrawal from any part of the territory they occupied. 

To stay where we were for the present was not a difficult 
decision to make ; we loved the spacious countryside with its 
sloping fields and vineyards, the blue hills in the distance and 
the big sky over it all. Our tiny cottage was becoming mort 
and more of a home with the almost daily addition of little 
comforts. Our friends were not satisfied till bedsteads had 
replaced the sacks of straw ; a cupboard, curtains, more chaits 
and tables and crockery made their appearance. We weft 
busy from morning to night, and there was hardly ever any 


need to look at a clock. We led the life of peasants ie 
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shared the interests of the farmers and cottagers around us. 
When the threshing-machine was coming round, and the 
farmer’s wife, Madame B., had her hands full preparing 
copious meals for the twenty-two men who would be at work, 
we helped her pick and prepare her beans. In the evening 
she appeared at our door with a covered basket containing 
half a roast chicken, a big apple tart, and a quantity of small 
round tomatoes. ‘‘ Your share in la machine,’ she said. 
And when the time for grape gathering came and we had been 
hard at work in the vineyards all the morning, she insisted 
on our going home with the family party for lunch in the big 
farm kitchen. 

It was a simple, busy, healthy life.) and we felt sure 
that each season would bring its own consolations. For we 
needed consolation. We were for many weeks entirely 
cut off. 

Occasionally some French friend in the occupied zone 
would manage to smuggle news through. ‘“ Don’t think too 
hardly of us,’ said one of them in an unsigned, undated letter, 
“you have been betrayed by us, as we and you were by the 
Belgians. But one day all this tragic misunderstanding will 
be cleared up!” 

That day seemed far off indeed when we listened to the 
French radio news, or read articles in the daily Press. The 
constant attacks on Britain and on Churchill were incredibly 
virulent. Was it possible that the Pétain Government really 
believed that we had failed and deserted France, or was it 
smply the voice of Germany speaking even in broadcasts 
fom Lyons and Toulouse, or in papers published in the 
“free’’ zone ? We tried to get the B.B.C. news on the little 
st that had been lent us, but the Germans often succeeded in 
jamming the broadcasts, especially those in French. When 
we discovered that the moderate and well-written Figaro, 
to which we were subscribers, was appearing at Clermont- 
Ferrand, we hastened to send our new address, and were glad 
to receive the paper regularly. But often whole columns 


its| were blocked out, even on the literary page, and one day the 


editor had to apologise to his readers because the paper had 
not been allowed to appear the day before. Freedom of the 
French Press had become a thing of the past. 
It was comforting to know that even if the people of the 
upper classes were listening to the German-controlled radio 
and apparently believing what it told them, the simpler folk 
depended for their news far more on the French broadcasts 
fom London than on any others. If these didn’t come 
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through clearly, we were often asked what we ourselves had 
been able to hear in English. One man told us he used to get 
up at six every morning to listen to the B.B.C. news in French, 
as it was clearer then than at any other time. He was ap 
educated man of the peasant class, and though quite clear jp 
his approval of British policy and in his condemnation of 
Vichy, wouldn’t hear of anything being said against Pétain, 
He hated Laval and all his works, but the Maréchal was sacred 
—a great and patriotic Frenchman accepting defeat and 
humiliation in order to save at least a part of France from 
German occupation. (The word “collaboration ’’ had not 
yet been officially pronounced. I wonder what this intelligent 
village acquaintance of ours is saying now, a year after the 
armistice ? Of one thing I am sure: he is suffering as France 
is suffering, and protesting with all his soul, as the real France 
is protesting, against every anti-British action on the part 
of the Vichy Government.) 

We talked much with all the village and the country-folk 
about us, and their admiration for the British attitude came 
out clearly in all these conversations. The news of the 
continued bombing of London troubled them very much. 
The chateau said: ‘‘ Why don’t the English make peace} 
What use is it to let this terrible destruction go on?” The 
farm and the village said: ‘‘ How courageous the English 
are. If only we had known how to stand up to the Germam 
as they are doing! ”’ 

We should have been content to stay where we were and 
- face hardships if they should come, for we felt ourselves to 
be among friends. But about the middle of October we wer 
told by the American chargé d’affaires that our Government 
wanted all English people to go home as soon as possible. 
‘“ Must you go ?”’ we were asked by one after another of ou 
friends. ‘‘ Won’t the journey be very difficult and dangerous? 
And won’t you perhaps be bombed when you get back ? You 
don’t risk anything here! The Germans won’t come here.’ 

But we knew we must go. Sadly we made our prepare 
tions for this, our third uprooting. We unhooked our drie 
beans from the kitchen ceiling and distributed them amom 
our friends. The blackberry jam would be appreciated late 


on when sugar might be even more difficult to get. The coal} th 


we had laid in for the winter would be useful, too, for a shortage 
was certain. And what about the car? It wouldn’t fetch any 
price now, for there was no petrol to be found. ‘“‘ Oh, dont 
worry about that,”’ said our landlord. ‘‘ Just leave it in the 
barn where it is. It can’t come to any harm there and it isn't 


VOI 
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inmy way. And if I let the cottage the tenants will have to 
do without the barn. You'll perhaps be glad to find the car 
when you come back again. We’re so sorry you have to go.” 

The morning we were leaving, quite early, Madame B. 
appeared. ‘I’ve come to help you clear up,” she said. 
“You'll have a lot to do, and I’ve arranged my work so that 
[can spend the whole morning here!’ When all was done, 
and we locked the cottage door for the last time, “‘ We’re going 
tomiss you terribly,” she said, “‘ but you'll have to come back 
to fetch all the things you’re leaving behind. Remember 
there’s a big spare room at the farm.” 

Perhaps some day we shall go back and sit round the table 
in the farm kitchen talking of the old, bad days of the war, 
and drinking to a new and better France. 

E. T. WATTLEY. 


LONDON LORE 


SALISBURY Court in Fleet Street is famous for many things. 
It was the town house of the bishops of Salisbury from the 
14th century to the Reformation, when it was exchanged with 
Queen Elizabeth for a manor in Wiltshire and conferred on 
Sir Richard Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset, from whom 
it was called Sackville House and Dorset House. 

The site was cleared and covered with streets before the 
Fire, and two theatres were built, one facing the Thames, 
beside the water-stairs, and the other in Salisbury Square, 
where had been the granary of the old house. Also in the 
Square, Samuel Richardson wrote Pamela, printed his own 
novels, and employed Oliver Goldsmith as reader. 

It was at a mug-house in Salisbury Court that in 1716 the 
Whigs, too vociferously toasting their political ideals in mugs 
of beer, caused a riot that resulted in five men being hanged. 
The mugs they drank from were fashioned to resemble 
grotesque human faces, and hence our expression “‘ ugly mug.” 

But better than bishops, earls, actors, printers and ugly 
mugs, Salisbury Court is pre-eminent for its association with 
the immortal Pepys, who was born at number 13, now ‘a 
public-house. ae 
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Underground Fournalism 


A London Air-Raid Curto 


By 
Doré Silverman 


UNDER London! That is where tens of thousands of residents 
of the Empire’s capital spent their nights in the winter of 
1940-41. It was the tube-railway stations which housed most 
of these shelterers, and it is of one of these tube-stations, 
Swiss Cottage, that I have a story to tell. 

When the handful of shelterers here grew, by the end of 
August, to a few hundred, and then, by mid-September, to 
some 2,000, it was clear that some sort of organisation would 
have to come into being, and a committee was formed from 
among these Swiss Cottagers. Its aim was to provide elemen- 
tary first-aid facilities, to help maintain order, and to provide 
all possible amenities for those who came here nightly— 
always bearing in mind the fact that the passenger traffic at 
the station was in no way to be impeded. 

We had to appeal, to urge, to advise, and to instruct clos 
on 2,000 people. We could not address them en masse, for 
they did not assemble in one compact body, as do people 
when they gather together in—say—a hall. They wer 
strung along two platforms, each over 400 feet long, they 
filled the two short tunnels connecting these platforms, they 
choked one of the three stairways leading to the street, and 
they occupied all the floor-space in the upper booking-hal 
and its adjacent passages—yes, even the telephone booths !-— 
even though here nothing but a thin roof was between them 
and the shell-laden skies outside. As I say, to address such 
a dispersed assembly was scarcely feasible, and it was decid 
to approach them through a written medium which spoke 
and for them. 

Thus was born The Swiss Cottager, which I have no re 
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to disbelieve is the world’s first underground newspaper. 
Number one saw the light in those memorable days—rather, 
sights—of September, 1940. And this is its preamble :— 

“GREETINGS to our nightly comrades, our tem- 
porary cave-dwellers, our sleeping companions, som- 
nambulists, snorers, chatterers, and all who inhabit the 
Swiss Cottage Station of the Bakerloo nightly from dusk 
to dawn. . 

“‘ This is the first of a series of announcements, issued 
in the name of co-operation, so that we may find what 
comfort and amenities there may be in this our place of 
refuge. These bulletins will not appear regularly: they 
will be as spasmodic as Hitler’s hallucinations, and it is 
the prayer of the Committee that their number will be 
few indeed.” 

It went on to say that a Committee had been formed to act 
asa bridge between the shelterers and the railway authorities, 
to state that a nightly collection would be taken for the 
porters, first-aid equipment, feeding-bottles for babies, and 
9 forth. Sprays were bought, too. Large ones for the plat- 
forms, and throat sprays for those who cared to accept this 

utionary measure. Especial emphasis was laid on the 
need to leave the station clean: there was far too much litter 
when the place was vacated each morning. ‘‘ Please heed 
this request,”’ I urged. ‘‘ This is our last, and only, territorial 
demand.” And the issue concluded with an anecdote I had 
devised about Goering. 

A modest, two-sided mimeographed sheet, number one of 
The Swiss Cottager was welcomed by those to whom it was 
addressed, but its reception outside the station itself was 
tly surprising. 

The Times reproduced it almost verbatim, welcomed it, 
praised its ‘“‘ cheerful good sense.”’ 

“Even a pioneer such as Defoe,” it observed, “ if, 
foreseeing the Underground, could scarcely have guessed 
that in 1940 circumstances would have combined to 
produce in the bowels of the earth a nocturnal public for 
a new kind of Bulletin. Yet so it is, and number one of 


The Swiss Cottager is out—now and for posterity.” 
The Daily Telegraph reproduced a photograph of it, and other 
tational newspapers gave excerpts and comments. I would 
have to be less than human not to have felt pleasure at this 
reception of The Swiss Cottager, but this was not all. The 
English branch of the American ‘‘ Committee for Defending 
America by Aiding the Allies ” asked permission to include a 
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copy of this first issue in its own magazine, which circulate 
among 7,000 Americans in this country and in the Unite 
States. Requests for copies came also from the Imperial Wa 
Museum, on behalf of the Yale University Library of Ney 
Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A., the New York Public Library, 
from an American library agency, and from quite a numbe 
of the public. Some of the latter kindly sent donation; 
which were used either for first-aid equipment or for th 
printing of the newspaper. 
Number two was thus able to achieve the dignity of print, 
as well as being surmounted by the appropriate motto, “ D, 
Profundis.” effe 
Now if you could have looked over my shoulder as I wrote abs 
and edited this little news-sheet, you would have been struc§ cou 
by the fact that in writing and compiling it I had used myf ash 
pen both subjectively and objectively. In other words, itf the 
was not only a medium for conveying information to th 
shelterers, it was not only a campaigner for more comforkg wh 
and extended amenities, but it was also a mirror reflecting nip 
the period in which it was written. Number two advocate 
three-tier bunks—this was in September 1940—and pointe 
out their need and advantages. In due course, some wer 
installed. It told, too, of small squabbles over reservation d 
places, it urged against the use of camp-beds by shelterers— 
for these occupied an undue amount of space. It sought, too 
to calm the nervous, and in October I find this paragraph 
“More and more anti-aircraft guns are being brought 
into use. A trumpeting elephant is a little noisier than: 
squeaking mouse, so you must expect noise. After all, i 
you saw the size of our newest guns, you would be dis 
appointed not to hear from them at night! Further, 
tube-tunnels emphasise noise, making some sounds seen 
worse underground, so don’t conclude that every lou 
‘ packet ’ is a bomb! 
“Very well! That whopper the other night, whi 
you still insist fell directly over your head, my head, 
everybody else’s head, was a bomb! You were unharm 
the station quite untouched, so obviously tube-stati 
are quite bomb-proof! Now turn over and go to sleep. 
Even in humour—and each issue contained at least 
paragraph of relevant humour—there was a strata of reality 
Under the caption of ‘“‘ Warbling Note of Varying Pitch”! 
the observation :— 
“‘ One thousand six hundred and three people slept! 
this station the other night. 1603! Eighteen hun 
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of whom seemed to be snoring! And the Government is 
distributing ear-plugs ! ”’ 

But other items were more serious. Here is one :— 

‘“ My sleeping companions last night were a boy of 
six and his sister of nine. When the All Clear was 
sounded at 6.30 they said, ‘ We are going home now to a 
nice breakfast.’ ‘ Not to sleep?’ I queried. ‘Oh, yes. 
We go to sleep then, until twelve or half-past. Then 
about two o’clock we come back and wait until they let 
us into the station at four o’clock ’.”’ 

I like to think that my exhortations have not been without 
eflect on the shelterers at this station. There is now a marked 
absence of litter, although I hardly expected to find one 
couple taking my words so much to heart that they use an 
ash-tray—and the evil habit of shaking out blankets over 
the platform has ceased entirely. 

I would like to give one last quotation, because it is one 
which bore directly on a difficulty which, had it not been 
nipped in the bud, might have caused considerable ill-feeling 
and dissension. 

Number four of the Bulletin—there have been five pub- 
lished so far—concludes with a paragraph headed “‘ To-night’s 
Home-work,”’ and continues :— 

‘““Someone stopped us on the escalator the other 
evening and complained, ‘ Ninety per cent. of the users 
of tube shelters at night are foreigners.’ Later that 
evening, someone else observed to us, ‘ Ninety per cent. 
of the foreigners in London have run off to the country 
and taken the best private billets ’.’’ 

The comment was: ‘“‘ We are arranging for the two gentle- 
men to meet.”’ 

Now there was more in that than met the eye. A number 
of persons—a small number—had sought to erect racial 
barriers at Swiss Cottage Station. They considered the soil 
here fertile for their ill-natured enterprise, for no fewer than 
II nationalities are represented among the shelterers here. 
In addition to the English, we have Germans, Austrians— 
tefugees, of course—Czechs, Dutch, Poles, Hungarians, 


‘| French, Belgians—both French and Flemish-speaking— 


Swiss and even one or two Spaniards. This is simply accounted 
for—these folk come to the tube-station nearest their homes. 


¥ In consequence, then, of the disruptive influence to which I 


have referred, it became necessary for The Swiss Cottager to 


ij publish this warning in three languages—there was not room 


for more :— 
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“Our station is situated in a cosmopolitan part of 
London. We think we have shown that a mixed assembly 
can congregate nightly in all harmony and there is no 
reason why such a state of affairs should not continue, 
Whoever you are, irrespective of your origins or ante. 
cedents, you should have a fair share, an equal share, of 
whatever amenities can be made available. One or two 
people have thought otherwise, and have endeavoured to 

instil dissatisfaction where none existed. These have 
been dealt with suitably. If any of you should bk 
approached by such persons, do not overlook that the 
agents of Hitlerism work in this insidious manner. You 
should at once inform the Committee, so that appro 
priate steps may be taken.” 

The Ministry of Information has recently asked me fora 
complete set of The Swiss Cottager news-sheets, for inclusion 
in an exhibition of British war material which is to tour the 
United States. If any of you would like to own copies of 
these few pages of war-time history, there are still a few sets 
to be had from me. But I hope you won’t regard them 
merely as curios. The other day the managing editor ofa 
famous London newspaper observed that The Swiss Cottaga 
would have what he called “ a sale room value after the war.” 
Now, while I appreciate the compliment implied, it has been 
my aim to make this little publication more than a war-time 
curio, something beyond the spent shrapnel of journalism. 

No! It isa reflection of a spirit—a spirit which refuses to 
be daunted. It is an expression—an expression of faith, 
courage and endurance. And it is at the same time a record 
—of the outlook of a small army of people compelled to spend 
long winter nights in the bowels of the earth, but who were 
never depressed by this unnatural experience. Truly, we 
could have said, like Queen Victoria, “‘ there is no depression 
in this house,’ and for that reason there was neither gloom 
nor dispiritedness to record in The Swiss Cottager. It tells of 
people who accepted the inevitable—cheerfully, orderly, and 
with good grace. It tells of people who, if I may quote the 
same editor, ‘‘ demonstrated the courage, contrivance, good 
humour, and infinite adaptability of the Londoner.”’ 


DorE SILVERMAN. 


RELIGION IN THE YOUNG 


Ir is more and more coming home to us that a mere reform 
of our social structure is not sufficient to make a better world, 
and that while education in its fullest sense is the most potent 
weapon at our disposal, mere secular education is quite as 
likely to do harm as good. Was it not Bernard Shaw who 
said that man would return to his cupidities and his idols in 
spite of all movements and all revolutions until his nature was 
changed ? One of the foundation claims of Christianity is 
that it has the power to change natures. That is why we 
believe that an educational system which does not include 
the teaching of Christian fundamentals is no better than a 
vast gamble. It may produce efficient servants of the 
comonweal—but it may do no more than train clever 
exploiters of their fellow men. 

The issue was always an important one but its seriousness 
is trebled to-day. A century ago the majority of children 
came directly under the influence of religious bodies, either in 
sectarian day schools or in Sunday Schools, whilst to-day 
that is true of only a small minority. In most cases the 
religious teaching which children get (or don’t get) in our 
State schools has to suffice. Asa result, masses of young men 
and women are utterly ignorant of the faith and worship of 
Christians. They are frankly pagan—which is a statement 
of fact and emphatically not a condemnation. 

If we are brave enough to admit and face the fact that 
England has to be retfaught Christianity there is hope, but if 
we tinker with the vast issue, satisfied with odd improvements 
in existing methods arid just hoping for the best, the Christian 
Church in England will have failed just as dismally and will 
die just as surely as that church of old which chose Barabbas 
and rejected Christ. The first thing we have to do is to decide 
what aspirations there are in the young which Christianity 
can satisfy—in those odd young people of to-day, with their 
mixture of splendid frankness and crudity, of stark honesty 
and amazing credulity, of courage beyond words but little law- 
abidingness. They fought off the Luftwaffe, these youngsters. 
They stand up to bombing far better than we who are middle- 
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aged. They are destined to be the few who will save the 
many. Withal, there is something lacking, something which 
alone gives meaning and purpose to life, and authority toa 
standard of living, and that something is implicit in the 
aspirations which lie in the minds and hearts of youth. 

Why have Aladdin, Cinderella, and the other world-wide 
fairy tales such an abiding appeal ? The answer supplies the 
clue to the riddle of religion in the young. They presupposea 
better world. More, the hero and heroine achieve that better 
world, partly by virtue of their own courage, wit, and rectitude, 
but mainly by the aid of a supernormal power,—the genius of 
the lamp and the fairy godmother. In the fairy tale the child 
sees its own escape ; may be the pictures achieve to-day what 
fairy tales did of old, but the fundamentals are eternal. First 
there is the innate certainly that we are meant for better 
things ; next there is the knowledge that, short of lamp or 
godmother we are doomed to live and die in the narrow 
confines of conditions which frustrate living ; third, there is 
the hope if not the faith that the impossible will happen as it 
did with Aladdin, Whittington, Cinderella, and that the power 
which can change circumstances will change ours. After all, 
the workman eagerly scanning the stop press for the results 
of the 3 o’clock is hoping against hope that this time, when he 
said ‘‘ Open Sesame ’’ the treasure chamber did open. 

It need hardly be said that Christianity has just these gifts 
to offer youth. A new kingdom, a perfect fellowship, contact 
with God who made us and redeemed us, a rule of conduct 
not evolved from our own, or the world’s joint, inner con- 
sciousness, but set out by the Master in the Sermon on the 
Mount—these are a metamorphosis of what may be called 
the escape into phantasy, so that it becomes a passing over to 
ultimate reality. 

Why then, with all the cards in our hands, do we fail? 
The answer has to be sought in two directions, e.g., outside 
the churches and inside them. 

Inside the church our major weakness is that we are facing 
the issues of 1941 with the methods of 1841 regardless of the 
fact that youth’s attitude towards life is radically altered. A 
century ago, a boy was an oddity if he questioned current 
religious dicta. To-day the oddity is the boy who doesn't, 
always presuming that he is concerned at all. Thus, when 
the Victorian was told that Jacob was a “ type of Christ ’’ he 
accepted the statement as just one of the facts of religion 
about which you didn’t argue. To-day he will promptly point 
out that, in actual fact, Jacob was a nasty bit of work who, 
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under the guidance of a dominating mother, deceived his 
blind father and usurped his brother’s inheritance. The 
killing of Kovah, Datan and Abiram he considers shocking and 
is quite frank that he’d have “no use”’ for a god like that. 
Tell him that we believe that Christ rose on Easter morning 
and he wants to know why we accept so apparently incredible 
afact. So it is that, in the main he keeps clear of Sunday 
school (where, as a rule, the inquiring mind is little likely to 
get satisfaction). Taught by professionals during the week 
and by amateurs on Sunday : with almost unlimited supplies 
of money spent on secular and practically none on religious 
education : having beautiful airy buildings on week days, and 
all too often dingy and dilapidated ones on Sunday—is it to be 
wondered at that our Sunday schools are fighting not a losing 
but a lost battle ? 

As far as State education is concerned religion comes off 
badly, mainly one must admit, because the various sects are 
much more concerned with making sure what isn’t taught in 
State schools than what is, the idea apparently being that 
safety is to be found in that apotheosis of vagueness called 
“simple Bible teaching .’’ To say that religious instruction 
is the Cinderella of elementary schools is to be overhard on the 
Ugly Sisters. It is taught by men and women who frequently 
don’t believe a word of it, and by still more who are not mildly 
interested. In both cases they have the right to their views. 
The evil is not in them, but in a system which lets religion be 
taught tongue-in-cheek, or relegated to the position of being 
the one subject which doesn’t matter. In odd cases magnificent 
work is done, in spite of, not because of the system. In the 
State secondary schools I believe the position to be far worse. 
The causes needn’t be gone into here, but not the least among 
them is pressure of examinations. Public Schools it is pro- 
posed to leave out of the discussion, as they need considera- 
tion on their own. 

What can be done ? 

(1) Let the churches agree to a religious syllabus for the 
schools of the nation, primary and secondary, such syllabus 
to be definitely and dogmatically Christian, not merely 
ethical. Parents would have, as is the case now, the right to 
withdraw children from religious instruction. There hasn’t, for 
centuries, been a time when agreement between the Anglican 
and Free Churches over such a syllabus was so likely. 

(2) Train and employ specialists in teaching religion as is 
now the case with history, geography, housecraft and games. 
Let it be known in the teaching profession that such a qualifica- 
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tion will rank high and will go at least as far as a recom. 
mendation for a headship, as having played in the First League 
at soccer, or been a Lacrosse International. 

(3) Let the clergy go back to their teaching function, 
preferably in church,—and let the ability to teach be an 
essential qualification for ordination. 

Above, behind, and all round the question is the vast issue 
of the reform of the church machine. As long as clergy are 
paid in inverse ratio to their responsibilities ; while it con- 
tinues to be possible for a man to hold a living and do nothing 
except avoid being openly drunk or notoriously immoral ; as 
long as the Church remains the last great stronghold of 
Nepotism, and follows rather than leads men’s feet down the 
path of social and international righteousness—so long will 
men say ‘‘ The Church can’t really believe what it says it 
believes, or it isn’t conceivable that it could behave as it 
does.”’ 

E. Moore DARLING, 


OUR VILLAGE, 1941 


“ Or all situations for a constant residence, that which appears 
tome most delightful is a little village far in the country,” 
wrote Miss Mitford more than a hundred years ago; “a 
small neighbourhood, not of fine mansions finely peopled, 
but of cottages and cottage-like houses, . . . with inhabitants 
whose faces are as familiar to us as the flowers in our garden ; 
alittle world of our own, close-packed and insulated like ants 
in an ant-hill, or bees in a hive, or sheep in a fold, or nuns in 
aconvent, or sailors in a ship ; where we know every one, are 
known to everyone, interested in every one, and authorised 
to hope that every one feels an interest in us.” As time in 
the country ambles more than it trots, a century does not 
make striking changes in a hamlet such as she describes ; 
you may still see “‘ the long, straggling, winding street at the 
bottom of a fine eminence, with a road through it,” and if 
you will substitute a *bus-service three times a week for the 
monthly diligence with which it had then been “ lately 
enlivened,” you may be certain that not only the fields and 
meadows and willow-hung stream, but the very cottages and 
gardens present much the same appearance as in the days 
when Miss Mitford wrote. ‘ Will you walk with me through 
our village, courteous reader ? The journey is not long. We 
will begin at the lower end and proceed up the hill.” 

First then we come to “ the tidy, square, red cottage on 
the right hand, with the long well-stocked garden by the side 
of the road (which) belongs to a retired publican from a 
neighbouring town.” His stout and comely wife is childless, 
but this one deep grief in her twenty years of married life 
has at last been partially assuaged. In September, 19309, 
she took in two little London girls, and in September, 1940, a 
London boy, Eunice and Marleen and Sid, and all three are 
still with her. They were pale and pinched when they first 
came, but they have blossomed amazingly under her care 
and are now nearly as sturdy and rosy as she was before they 
came. They have learned to sit at table for meals, hands 
duly washed, and they eat green vegetables out of the garden, 
which they do not find nearly as tasty as something out of a 
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tin; nor have they ever lost their craving for fish and chi 
wrapped in a newspaper. They go to the village school 
where more than a hundred children are now taught in the 
two rooms originally intended for thirty-five ; and they have 
learned many things, in school and out of it, which ey 
country child knew almost before it could talk ; but if they 
are ignorant in some directions, they are knowing enough in 
others. They went to the Christmas party at the village hall, 
where Santa Claus came down the chimney to distribute gifts 
among the wondering and excited children; ask Eunice 
whether he really did come down the chimney, courteous 
reader, and she will give you a knowing wink in reply. It 
was the same little Eunice also who, when questioned by the 
vicars’ wife: ‘‘ And are you a good little girl? ’’ answered 
briskly: ‘‘ Yes—are you a good lady?” Sid was les 
manageable than the girls at first ; he fought with the village 
boys, and when his stout foster-mother reprimanded him, he 
called her a ‘“‘ barrage balloon.”” However, he too has become 
more amenable and has improved in health, and if his hostess 
looks more harrassed and less blooming than formerly, that 
may be due as much to the general strain of the war as to 
her discovery that the care of children is not such a romantic 
affair as she had imagined. She is fond of them and glad to 
think that they are safely sheltered in our village but, to tel 
the truth, neither she nor her husband are likely to break 
their hearts when the time comes for the little Londoner 
to go. 

‘“ Next to his house, though parted from it by another 
long garden with a yew arbour at the end, is the pretty 
dwelling of the shoemaker.’”’ He is at present serving with 
the Forces in the Middle East and his rosy young wife devotes 
herself to the care of her two little boys. Some months ago 
a London woman with a little boy of her own was billeted 
upon her, and they got on as well together as could be expected 
of women sharing a kitchen, especially when one of them was 
an independent sturdy young country wife, and the other a 
whining, shiftless creature with no idea of making herself 
or anybody else comfortable. Her husband is a sergeant, 
a tall good-looking man, who comes to visit her sometimes at 
week-ends ; she nags at him all the time, and at first she 
encouraged him to make friends with her hostess out of some 
obscure desire to hoard up a grievance against him ; but the 
friendship progressed further and faster than she had intended, 
and now there is some kind of understanding between thos 
two, and the shoemaker’s wife counts the days from one visit 
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of his to the next. His wife is aware of the situation, but she 
has not the force of character to bring about any change in 
her own position, so there they all are in a triangle which 
might have formed the plot for a novel if only they had all 
been members of the upper middle, or even the middle-middle 
classes ; as it is, four adult lives are upset, and three children’s 
lives may suffer, and what the outcome of it all will be, is 
more than anyone can say. 

“Then comes the village shop, like other village shops, 
multifarious as a bazaar; a repository for bread, shoes, tea, 
cheese, tape, ribbons and bacon; for everything, in short, 
except the one particular thing which you happen to want 
at the moment, and will be sure not to find.” The tea and 
bacon are rationed, there is no cheese, and the big glass jars 
from which old Miss Crusoe used to scoop out sweets by hand 
are empty nowadays. She loves her job and will not give it 
up although she has passed the normal span allotted to man- 
kind, and finds things increasingly difficult, what with more 
people coming in to buy and fewer things to sell and an endless 
filling-in of forms. She has let a room to a London school- 
master, whose boys are scattered throughout a dozen villages 
in the district. He has strange books lying about which 
evidently come from one of those famous gentlemen’s clubs 
in London, called the Left Book Club, and he sometimes says 
startling things and does not go to church and is disrespectful 
to the gentry. Nevertheless, he is a pleasant young man, 
and Miss Crusoe gets on with him very well; but then, as 
the old housekeeper up at the farm says of her scornfully: 
“She always was one to run after the men at all times, was 
Eliza Crusoe.” 

‘ The next tenement is a place of importance, the Rose inn ; 
a whitewashed building, retired from the road behind its fine 
swinging sign, with a little bow-window room coming out on 
one side, and forming, with our stable on the other, a sort 
of open square.’”’ Once upon a time it was a busy fishing 
inn, but all the fishing rights in our village have been bought 
up privately, and so it had gradually fallen into a melancholy 
decay, the few little guest rooms hardly ever opened except 
occasionally at week-ends for passing motorists. Now the 
inn is flourishing again, more flourishing probably than. it 
has ever been since Miss Mitford’s day, every room is per- 
manently let, and any fresh applications are haughtily turned 
down. Here is young Mrs. Smith, whose husband is training 
pilots at an aerodrome near by, and who often comes over to 
show himself in his machine, flying so low that the children 
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who have come from Coventry or Southampton fling them. 
selves down flat on their faces with their arms over their } do 
heads. Mrs. Smith is bored by the country. Here also isan § an 
elderly couple planted in our village by their daughter, who § do 
comes to see them occasionally at week-ends. She is a ff iq 
dazzling young creature in the ’twenties, with long, perfectly | th 
manicured nails and not a glossy curl out of place, cashier jn 
a big London draper’s by day and A.R.P. warden by night, } yj 
She has helped to extract dead and dying from heaps of rubble, § an 
has given first-aid at the post and generally made herself § , 
useful. She is kind and protective to her parents, and is § pe 
quite happy now that she no longer has to worry about their J yj 
presence in Town. They do not like the country. Finally, } th 
there is Randolph, the artist, whose fame might never have } fi 
reached our quiet village if he had not been here to tell usall } an 
about his reputation. He is large and handsome and wears | wi 
a fisherman’s jersey, and, fortunately for him, he takes no jeg 
interest in war. He has lived abroad, in France and Italy, § gy 
where they knew how to appreciate him. The Italians, of | 
course, have always been pro-English, and would have fought § 9 
on our side, only the Germans wouldn't let them. “ Its} yo 
quite simple, you see.’’ His wife wears blue flannel trousers § gy; 
and heavy gold bracelets and plays the ’cello, and studies a § [); 
mystical Eastern religion. In London she used to sit at the § no 
feet of an Indian teacher who explained that fear was due to § gw 
wrong thinking, and that there was no need to fear anything } glo 
on this earth. But he fled from London when the bombing § an, 
started, so there was nothing to keep her there, and now she § gtr 
spends her time contemplating, practising the ’cello, walking § pe: 
about the lanes, and talking to the villagers in the bar, where J m 
they stare at her over a pot of beer. She detests the country. } dis 

‘““ Next we come to a ‘ spruce brick tenement, red, high and } ¢9 
narrow, boasting, one above another, three sash windows . . . | en 
with a clematis on one side and a rose on the other, tall and } wh 
narrow like itself. That slender mansion has a fine, genteel ty 
look.”” And it has fine genteel inhabitants, two ageing sisters, } ¢o 
the Misses Wormestal, who in any Natural History of social 
strata would be classified as sub-County. They wear stout } Th 
shoes and hard felt hats, and no man has looked upon them J at 
with desire. If their life was sometimes dull in the past, it } oy 
has now at last expanded joyfully in many directions. They | jn 
are respectively President and Treasurer of a self-appointed } ch; 
Committee of four or five which rules our village, including all | 4 
those evacuees who have been sent here by the Government. | yj: 
They assign billets, have a finger in every village-hall pie, }wa 
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organise and disorganise ; but their benevolent condescension 
does not extend to the voluntary evacuees, whom they ignore, 
and in this they are right, for middle-class townspeople of 
doubtful origin cannot, on the one hand, be managed by any 
local Committee, and are, on the other hand, naturally outside 
the pale of the sub-County. 

Near this residence is a cottage—no—a miniature house, 
with many additions, little odds and ends of places, pantries, 
and what not ; all angles, and of a charming in-and-outness ; 
alittle bricked court before one half, and a little flower-yard 
before the other ; the walls, old and weather-stained, covered 
with hollyhocks, roses, honeysuckles, and a great apricot tree ; 
the casement full of geraniums. Most of these pleasant 
flowers have now been crowded out by cabbages and potatoes, 
and the little odds and ends of rooms are crowded out by the 
widespread family who have rented it: young officers on 
leave stroll in and out, A.T.S. and W.A.A.F. girls come 
swaggering down for week-ends, old ladies knit, old gentlemen 
garden, and children of all ages lie in ambush. There is a 
constant coming and going. The housework is done by a 
young Jewish girl, whose father was once a famous German 
surgeon. She herself had begun to study medicine at Berlin 
University, and her long slender hands, very red and rough 
nowadays, are not perhaps the most suitable instruments for 
sweeping and scrubbing and washing-up ; if she is a trifle 
slow and awkward at her work, she is industrious and willing, 
and very grateful to have a roof over her head. She is no 
stranger to our village, having been employed at the vicarage 
before the war broke out; then the vicar decided that he 
must not run any risks with an alien in his house, so she was 
dismissed and if she had no friends or prospects in this 
country, that was really no business of his. He has quite 
enough to do, as it is, with extra Intercession Services, at 
which he never omits to include in the prayers the victims of 
tyranny and oppression who have had to flee from their own 
countries. 

“We must now cross the lane into the shady rope-walk. 
That pretty white cottage opposite, which stands straggling 
at the end of the village in a garden full of flowers, belongs to 
ourmason.” He is in the Home Guard and his elder boys ate 
in the Navy or the Air Force. His wife has borne him twelve 
children, ten boys and two girls ; the younger daughter lives 
at home, helping her mother, the elder, Peggy, whom Miss 
Mitford would no doubt have called the belle of the village, 
was in service in London as a housemaid with real gentry, 
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until a bomb fell in her street and made an end of employers 
and employed alike. 
Behind this cottage is an avenue of oaks, full of splendour 

and beauty at all times of the year, not least in winter, when 

‘every tree and branch (is) encrusted with the bright and 
delicate congelation of hoar-frost, white and pure as snow, 
delicate and defined as carved ivory. . There is a thri 
awfulness, an intense feeling of simple power in that naked 
and colourless beauty which falls on the earth, like the 
thoughts of death—death pure, and glorious, and smiling— 
but still death.”” That is how death may have come in Miss 
Mitford’s day, but much has changed since then, and that is 
not the way in which death came to pretty Peggy, the mason’s 
daughter. The houses and gardens stand as they stood a 
hundred years and more ago, but much else has changed, as 
well as death. Enemy ’planes have thrummed overhead at 
night so often that few of our villagers take the trouble to get 
out of bed and look at them ; we are no longer “a little world 
of our own, close-packed and insulated’; our village knows 
all that is happening in the world outside as soon as anybody 
in England, for here is the news and here is X.Y.Z. reading it. 
War, like a gigantic pepper-pot has sprinkled us with townsfolk 
who are strangers to our way of life, and will bring many 
changes to our village, both good and bad. It may become 
part of an urban green belt, it may become uninhabited 
ploughland, it may even remain a village, but the solid pattern 
beloved by Miss Mitford is already dissolving before our eyes 
like the smoke of a cigarette. 

D. L. Hopman. 


WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


August 20 

During the blessed lull afforded to the whole country by the 
war in the East we have all had time to consider where the 
shoe pinches us, and when I say “ us,” I don’t mean ourselves 
personally, but the whole country. The strain being eased, 
for the present, and the threat of death and devastation 
removed, we have looked about us and we have become 
more critical than before. 

What we see in the country is that a great effort has been 
made which has been partly destroyed by red tape. The 
harvest has not been as good as we thought, partly because of 
the rain but much more because the farmers could not get 
labour. We see, too, the stranglehold of bureaucracy all 
around us and we are shocked by the appalling waste of public 
money involved in all this officialdom. 

I will give some instances. The first is that the village 
grocer had delivered to him last week a bad side of bacon. 
Under normal circumstances he would have returned this to 
his wholesaler who would have sent him another. But that 
plain dealing is not now allowed. The grocer had to wait 
until an official came and condemned the bacon. By the 
time he did this the village had been baconless for a week. 
What folly to interfere with the ordinary trade of the country 
to this extent. It was necessary to ration us but why this 
should entail such interference between the retailer and the 
wholesaler it is impossible to understand, nor why we should 
pay for the hordes of officials recently created in order to 
carry out this interference. 

Another instance of the Popkins régime we live under was 
revealed to the village Women’s Institute when they had 
made jam. It will be remembered that the women were asked 
to collect and buy fruit and make jam, that each institute had 
to finance this, that all the jam was to be removed from the 
makers. Now most of our neighbouring institutes faded away. 
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But Lady Emily Blore financed ours, provided the cook to 
make the jam, and most of the fruit. Some 300 lb. of jam was 
then made and the various helpers—including the cook—were 
pleased with themselves. They, the unpaid workers, reckoned 
without Lord Woolton’s officials. These are paid and they 
have to justify their salaries. A Popkins in petticoats 
descended on the devoted Lady Emily, her cook and the 
village women, and said that the jam would not do. It was 
too fruity, it must be quite solid and stiff. It must be re-made, 
At this point Miss Hart said that the village had better keep 
it and enjoy it, as Lord Woolton did not know what good jam 
was. But the Blore’s, ever upholding the authorities, told 
their disgruntled cook to do the whole work all over again, 
and the jam, with all the flavour gone and all the taste of 
fruit smothered, was at last taken over. But the Little 
Didlington women refused to help make any more jam and 
turned their backs on any scheme for blackberry parties. 


August 25 

The weather is lovely and though the garden will not bear 
looking at, it is so weedy, the fields are gloriously green and 
the woods alive with what we call toadstools, some very 
pretty, many very good to eat. We eat several kinds in this 
house, and we have gathered a lot of the fairy ring mush- 
rooms for drying against the winter. 


London, September 8 

I have been up here for several days. It is the first long 
visit I have paid to London since the “ blitz’ and it is end- 
lessly interesting to walk about and see what is the state of 
the familiar streets. For I was born in London and have 
lived here a good deal and the memories of the Royal Times 
of 30 years ago are always with me. The houses where we 
danced are nearly all gone, and not by Hitler’s bombs. They 
were eliminated by the purblind system of destruction of 
beauty upon which we embarked after the war. There are 
now hardly any fine houses left in London besides those few 
which house museums. Only here and there one is left in 
private ownership. Bridgewater House is one of these, and 
here and there a square has kept a side or half a side of fine 
houses, as in Grosvenor Square and Portman Square. Park 
Lane has gone and Berkeley Square is a hideous wreck. None 
of this can be blamed on the war. But the war has neverthe- 
less knocked many streets about. Bond Street, Albemarle 
Street, Dover Street, Jermyn Street, are all more or less badly 
damaged, and the damage is often to good Georgian buildings. 
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And how solid the work in them was! Two houses in Albe- 
marle Street were destroyed, the party-wall between them a 
good 3 feet thick. This did not help them. Bricks seem to 
fly apart under the influence of high explosives. 


September 10 

To-day I walked about in Holborn. Red Lion Street, 
where the shades of Burne Jones and Rossetti walk, is a sham- 
bles on both sides. Holborn has suffered very much and the 
wreckage is not yet cleared away. In streets of small houses 
the damage is more poignant than where great offices or large 
flats are struck. I wonder where the people have all gone and 
whether the descendants of Red Lion Mary were among those 
deprived of their homes? Indeed, I wonder whether she had 
any descendants at all. 

London has become a town of restaurants. Dozens of 
them have cropped up in Bloomsbury, in Soho and elsewhere. 
They have been started by foreigners, refugees, many of them, 
and they meet a great need. For rationing is difficult in a small 
household—and who has anything else—that it is a relief 
occasionally to get one’s food out. 


London, September 12 

I went to the theatre, a Revue, a bad one and very coarse. 
Vulgar without being funny, which I am old-fashioned enough 
to think quite inexcusable. Plays now begin at 6 or 6.15, and 
one dines afterwards. Nothing but a hearty meal with good 
wine would have carried one through such an evening success- 
fully. Asit wasand onacupoftea... 

The theatre was a failure, but the dinner was a success. 
We had it in a tiny restaurant run by a Serbian patriot. There 
were no other English there. The food was delicious and the 
wine—Hungarian Sang de Beuf—powerful. I wonder whether 
some of these talented foreigners could not give us better 
acting as well as better food ? 


Little Didlington, September 14 

I am back to all the local doings. Great church parade 
and comparing of notes this morning. Colonel Blore in high 
spirits, because he caught several “ Quislings”’ and “ Ger- 
mans ’’ in yesterday’s field day when an “ invasion ” was tried 
out. 


THE DOG-DAYS 


WE first came into a steeply wooded Devon combe in the dog. 
days. Night and day grasshoppers and crickets shrilled 
metallically, with the great green grasshopper strident in 
chief. Morning and evening 500 rooks and jackdaws cawed 
and “ tchacked,”’ a babel of din, from the steep hangar of 
trees above our cottage. When the Devon rain clung to the 
woods all day in pockets of mist the rookery was noisy up to 
four o’clock of an afternoon. 

It was the season of silence among true singing birds, 
though wrens, creeping in and out of the dense undergrowth, 
continued to shatter the freshness of dawn, and from a tall 
oak in the water meadow at the bottom of the orchard a 
greenfinch, that summery singer, still trilled lazily, terminating 
each disjointed phrase with a dusty dwee. 

The orchard was choked with 6-foot nettles and thistles, 
attractive to gorgeous peacock butterflies and painted ladies, 
Ruby-masked goldfinches, flitting aerily from thistle to thistle 
on black and yellow wings, perched from time to time in the 
lichened apple trees to twitter brokenly their sweet sprightly 
notes : many of which were as strong and clear as those of a 
canary, others as harsh as a sedge warbler’s. 

In fairer intervals between the incessant thunderstorms 
and torrential downpours, willow warblers and _ chiff-chafis 
whispered softly, and young robins, their spotted breasts 
reddening with maturity, rippled feebly. From the virescent 
twilight of the ferny wood, where the mossy paths were never 
dry, sounded from dawn to dusk the shrill chittering of young 
titmice and from time to time the now toneless duo-note ofa 
great tit: to which might be added the sharp whistle of a 
busy nuthatch, the reeling reiteration of a treecreeper, or the 
lazy tak-two-coos/boo-hoo of a cushat. The bounding pied 
woodpecker uttered his querulous pewk, and almost every 
minute of the day the yaffle still laughed his noisy tew-tew- 
tew-tew-tewk. 

Over the way from the orchard and meadows was a high 
green down. Three ravens were continually sailing over it 
with snarling kronk, and four, six, or even nine mewling 
buzzards were usually stooping in play over its hangar of 
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woods, twirling upside down with hanging talons. Night after 
night at dusk seven came soaring over the down in slow 
swinging circles, to roost with the rooks—even in their old 
nests—above the cottage. I never tired of watching their 
effortless play, which was not restricted to the twilight hour. 
Responding to the eternal attraction of a soaring bird for its 
fellows, one buzzard after another would come slipping 
silently into the sky from nowhere at any minute of the day, 
until eight, maybe, would be soaring above the combe, so 
high that wisps of floating cloud swam mistily below their 
golden forms, which shone silver when they turned over in 
the noonday sun. Jackdaws, ravens, and gulls would circle 
up and up with them, until the buzzards out-soared these 
lesser masters of flight, and then came stooping down hundreds 
of feet with furled wings. 

Very pleasant it was at the harvesting up on the downs, 
where kestrels hovered on the breezes and magpies chattered 
from hedge to dyke, to hear the mewling whistles of the 
buzzards. Their lingering peeyowow-w-w was most perfectly 
heard over these windy slopes and was more elaborate and 
musical than the cries of their kin in the highlands and islands 
of Scotland. 

Standing four-square with the cottage was an old red- 
creepered mill. Behind the mill there was a quaggy and oft- 
times flooded water-meadow choked with yellow flags (haunt 
of snipe and heron), a number of old fish-ponds, and finally 
another wood and a hill of bracken with clumps of pines. 
When the moon rose over the pines, and the ticking of grass- 
hoppers and booming of blundering dors crescended to that 
dominant metallic, yet infinitely restful, symphony of summer 
night, the soft air would gradually be filled with the soothing 
music of running water: a sad sound of memories. For 
minutes at a time the even murmur would rise and fall 
thythmically, ever veering with the night breezes. And then 
what seemed a giant emperor moth would sail softly over the 
pines in dipping irregular flight, effortless wings meeting on 
high with exquisite grace and buoyancy. From the gloaming 
to the dawn chorus the churring serenades of many nightjars 
were ceaseless: if one fell silent another took up the plaint. 
It was not easy to locate the purring, which varied in pitch 
and direction as the churrer turned his head from side to side, 
but as one drew nearer to the compelling music the slurred 
whirring disintegrated into its separate notes and seemed 
resonant with an electric force. At a distance of a few feet 
the throbbing was almost menacing in its suggestion of latent 
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power, and resembled the staccato rapping of an electrically. 
driven spring on the lid of a wooden box. It was in two 
pitches: the higher, which could be exactly reproduced by 
trilling with the tip of the tongue against the upper gum, 
dropping a fourth or so, after Io or 15 repetitions, to a shorter 
slurred interval, and rising again without checking the even 
flow of the monotonous spinning. At such close range the 
individual notes of this strange song vibrated with a seemi 
passion, so intense that the air all about one throbbed with 
waves of sounds, as it does when a nightingale crescends and 
crescends on his single swelling whistle. As with the vocal 
“creeling’’ of a grasshopper warbler or the mechanical 
‘“‘drumming”’ of a spotted woodpecker, so there was a 
remarkable amplification and compelling insistence about 
the ‘‘ churring,” which must almost certainly have greatly 
stimulated the sensitive organisms of other nightjars, whether 
mate or rival males. The performer was undoubtedly much 
excited, for as he churred, perching across (not along) the 
branch of the pine, his lower mandible vibrated, the feathers 
at his throat were erected, and his tail swished restlessly from 
side to side—that sign of sexual excitement or anger evident 
in so many birds (and mammals). Finally, at my too close 
approach, he suddenly quitted his perch, with an unexpected 
throaty gobble of alarm, or annoyance, and a sharp crack of 
his long slender wings. He cracked them repeatedly in his 
mazy joy-flight by checking his flight at the instant that the 
vibrant tips of his swiftly beating pinions met over his back. 
With many males flighting there were strange and uncouth 
shrieks in the night, as of cliff-bound sea fowl, and soft bat- 
rachian grunts. 

At the bottom of the orchard a darkling trout stream 
babbled under an arch of hazels, winding along the edge of the 
rook wood and down through a village of thatched cottages 
with walls of pink cob—that old building composition of clay 
and gravel bound with straw, which the farmers carted away 
from the rubble of tumbledown walls to spread on their 
fields, where it forced the young grass as luxuriantly as the 
“ tangle ’’ of the Isles. 

Emerging on the other side of the village under many 
humped bridges the stream meandered through water 
meadows, where those late singers of summer, the buntings, 
still wheezed monotonously ; corn buntings, reed buntings, 
and that bonny bunting of the West Country, the cirl bunting, 
with his dark green and yellow-striped head and cheeks, dark 
green bib, and rust-coloured patches either side his pale green 
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breast. Stiffening his body, throwing his head right back in 
characteristic bunting manner and opening wide his man- 
dibles, the latter ejaculated his wheezy rattle of ten plain 
stuttering notes, which on first hearing one might confuse 
with the monotonous rattle of the lesser whitethroat. The 
ejaculation of this simplest of stanzas always seemed a matter 
of acute anguish to the would-be singer. 

Sliding down a salmon-leap from the meadows the trout 

stream joined another even more insignificant. Together 
they channeled the tidal mud between high green banks, 
which guarded the green grazing of the fresh-marshes on 
either side. From July on into the autumn the stream and its 
geen banks were a migratory way for young wheatears, 
ipits, stonechats, and pied yellow, and white wagtails. 
Gifts, sand martins, and beautiful little house martins 
hawked in hundreds up and down the muddy creek, and 
hundreds of the latter collected on the steeply sloping roof of 
the mill by the cottage in the old familiar way : swarming at 
dusk, gone on the morrow. But there was never a single 
swallow. Though passaging in immense numbers over the 
Isle of Puffins 20 miles out to sea, the swallow was not a 
common inhabitant of the West Country. 

A big dark ruddy-brown noctule bat with great blunt 
squarish head and a remarkable oak-leaf configuration of 
wings was sometimes to be seen hawking over the tidal 
reaches of the stream just before sunset. He had fine powers 
of flight and would stoop vertically, with the needle cry of a 
pipistrelle, or jerk-roll as abandonedly as his companion 


-|swifts. Sedge warblers still chattered spasmodically from the 


beds of purple loose strife and yellow flags in the sluice dykes. 
A kingfisher, a brilliant sea-green jewel, often perched on a 
sluice-gate, and then sped downstream like an azure comet 
to the bowsprit of a moored ketch. So narrow was the 
channel below the salmon-leap (where the barges unloaded 
gravel, which was scooped out of the wide sands of Taw at 
low-water, day in, day out) that the two- or three-masted 
ketches, with their jute from Ireland or coal from Lydney, 
almost filled it from side to side. They nosed their way up 
at high water and backed down again a few days or weeks 
later. Maude, Enid, Bessie, Mary Stuart, Clara, May, Dido: 
their womanliness bore witness to the age-old nostalgia of 
men that go down to the sea. 

A mile below the salmon-leap the stream widened out and 
meandered through broad mud-banks into its big parent Taw, 
which in its turn joined forces with Torridge off the fishermen’s 
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cots of Appledore. Almost the last of their kind, it was a 
sturdy sight to see the ketches plunging over Bideford Bar at 
high water and wallowing out to sea under full sail. Hours 
passed before they were hull down way out east of the Isle of 
Puffins. 

The seemingly limitless fresh-marshes behind the sea- 
walls, with their heavy Devon closewool sheep and red Devon 
cattle, were intersected by innumerable dykes choked with 
bulrushes and flags, where water rails and dabchicks squealed 
and whinnied, and croaking waterhens flirted their white 
tail-sails. Magpies fluttered on fragile wings from one stone 
wall to another, swooping up to the slate roofs of the massive 
stone-pillared linhays, which were solid evidence of the 
aforetime wealth of the solid Devon farmers. As many as 
ten magpies with long, dipping tails would perch in a row 
along the gable of a linhay, often in company with two or 
three carrion crows, a buzzard, or even a pair of herring gulls. 
There were always buzzards sailing, soaring, and hovering 
over the marshes, or sitting about the stone-walls. The 
linhays, however, were their favourite perches, and they 
would prowl over their sloping roofs, picking off the swarming 
ants. One would sometimes stand on an ant-hill in the 
middle of a rabbit warren, ignored by its inhabitants lying 
out in the sun and by the dozen or more herons standing 
pensive for hours at a time. 

Harshly croaking ravens beat swiftly up and down the 
sea-wall, especially before the darkening, while black-headed 
gulls on the ooze below made the devil of a din (Memories of 
Breydon Water), crowing cheerily at their bathing and idle 
swimming in the mud-pools. Hundreds of their fellows, 
together with starlings and rooks, hawked winged ants all 
along the sea-wall and the stone-dykes of the marshes, 
cleverly hovering, fluttering, and soaring—though the rooks 
made no attempt to take the ants on the wing. What an 
extraordinary phenomenon is this instantaneous nuptial 
swarming of the inmates of innumerable ant-hills scattered 
far and wide ! 

Swarms of many hundred starlings wove over the marshes 
and disintegrated, falling vertically, in their astounding 
fashion, with a spontaneous concertedness of flight-movement 
hardly inferior to the perfect flock control displayed by 
wading birds, notably knot, dunlin and godwit. 

The post-nesting dispersal of families of starlings to the 
fresh-marshes in the first days of June is a perennial date in 
the Naturalist’s diary on every coast of the British Isles. 
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Coalescing into ever-growing flocks week by week, it was an 
instructive sight to see a swarm of 600 feeding over a segment 
of the dyke-cut marshes. There was an incessant hum of 
activity, as sections of the swarm advanced by bounds, in 
family parties or roosting flocks, with a continuous chattering : 
those in the rear continually flying over their fellows, pitching 
in front of them, and immediately renewing their search for 
food in their restless ant-like way. This perpetual motion of 
the whole band was provoked by the awareness of each starling 
(or group of starlings) of the flying away of his immediate 
fellows, with the consequent incitement to do likewise. As 
many as 150 might fly forward at one time, though from 10 
to 40 birds constituted an average “bound.” Usually 
individuals of family parties were left im situ, but after a 
second or two they became aware of the departure of their 
companions, bounding forward in their turn. In this way the 
swarm covered a great area of feeding ground in a very short 
time. On reaching a dyke the entire flock either rose spon- 
taneously, to wheel and turn and alight on another part of the 
same marsh, or those birds in the rear, instead of bounding 
forward over their fellows, now turned at right-angles and 
were followed by the rest, who “ leap-frogged’’ on a front 
parallel with the dyke, until confronted with a second dyke, 
when they rose again and settled in an adjoining marsh, after 
the customary flight-weaving and composite manceuvring. 


RICHARD PERRY. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE dramatic meeting of the British Prime Minister and the 
American President in a landlocked Atlantic bay is more 
likely to become an important wayside station on a familiar 
road than a starting point of a new era. Its decisions, to use 
the American phrase, were ‘“‘ more of the same.” 

When the President formally acquainted Congress with 
what had occurred at the meeting he listed as its achieve- 
ments ; first the opportunity it provided for the American and 
British military and naval chiefs to engage in discussions which 
would enable the Lease-Lend Act to be carried out more 
effectively ; secondly, the decision to hold a supply meeting 
in Moscow if the Soviet Government agreed ; and thirdly, 
the drafting of an eight-point declaration of principles which 
‘‘ presents a goal which is worth while for our type of civilisa- 


tion to seek.” There may have been no significance in the} 


order in which the achievements were listed, but it was evident 
that the President did not consider the eight-point declaration 
to be the one outstanding result of the conference. It was 
one of three. No good purpose is served by talking of the 
eight-point declaration as a World Magna Carta. The only 
thing the two documents have in common is that people who 
talk ecstatically of both have usually studied neither. 

Secretary Hull immediately pointed out that the eight 
principles were in essence a condensation of principles he had 
circulated among all nations and which had been accepted by 
all (though some made reservations) in July, 1937. Others 
found a counterpart to each of the eight points in Wilson's 
fourteen points. The official American position was that the 
eight-point declaration was fundamentally a restatement of 
principles which were once accepted by all civilised nations, 
but were now being violated by the Axis Powers. 

This was very different from the claims which were being 
made in London where commentators were reading into the 


eight points the pledge or obligation on the part of the United |. 


States to play an active part in establishing a new world order. 
The only people who interpreted the declaration in these 
terms in the United States were the Isolationists and the 
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Administration immediately denounced them for their exag- 
gerated views. 

The average Londoner had evidently been led to expect 
more. The secrecy, the mystery, the call to the radio for the 
important announcement all created an atmosphere of expect- 
ancy which could only have been adequately met by decisions 
involving joint action. Disappointment at not receiving the 
whole loaf made them underestimate the nutritive qualities 
of the few slices of bread they obtained. 

In Washington, on the other hand, there were suspicions 
that the early British expectations were correct, that the 
President had made some secret commitment which was 
beyond his constitutional powers. Thus while London was 
sriving hard to make the joint statement sound more than 
trivial, Washington was energetically engaged in making it 
appear less than momentous. 

The eight-point Atlantic declaration falls into three parts. 
The first three points are diplomatic or political in nature. 
They are implicit in the fact that Britain is fighting and the 
United States is helping her to fight against aggression. Since 
both countries oppose aggression both obviously believe in 
the principles enumerated. In point one, England and the 
United States declare that they have no aggressive intentions 
oftheir own. The United States, that is to say, had no inten- 
tion of keeping Greenland or Iceland, nor England of keeping 
Syria, Iran or Ethiopia. Point two is a statement that neither 
country seeks to impose any form of government on a country 
which (first half of point three) the peoples of that country 
themselves do not choose. The second half of point three 
expresses a desire to see sovereign rights restored to all con- 
quered countries. If this principle is applied rigidly it con- 
stitutes a pledge to see the small Baltic States overrun by 
the Soviets restored to independence as well as the nations 
werrun by Germany. 

The next two points deal with the economic nature of the 
future post-war world. The fourth point provides for non- 
discriminatory trade and access by all nations to raw materials. 
The fifth point sets forth a condition which would alone make 
such a pledge practical, the condition being high living 
standards in all countries. It is suggested that international 
ollaboration must supplement national programmes in bring- 
ing this about. The phraseology of these two points is a little 
obscure, but the intent is plain enough. The goals set forth 
were expressed in another joint statement by the President 
and a British Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald in 1933, just 
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before the London Economic Conference. They were not 
translated into practical policy at that Conference, and this 
failure, it is now recognised, was a contributory cause of the 
war. The difficulties in 1933 were due to the aftermath of the 
great depression of 1929. There will be equal if not greate 
difficulties to surmount after the war is over. 

The Atlantic Declaration looks to a world in which the 
whole of the present system of quotas, allotments, exc 
controls and bilateral trade agreements will have to be 
scrapped. High protective tariffs will have to go, otherwise 
nations seeking raw materials in the high tariff countries wil] 
not be able to obtain the exchange with which to buy them, 
It is this consequence which makes it essential for high 
tariff countries like the United States to encourage countries 
with lower living standards and lower costs of production to 
raise those standards and increase those costs if internal 
economic dislocations are not to be created. 

The Atlantic Declaration, also, looks to a world in which 
foreign exchanges are stable, making possible long-term 
commercial contracts and financial undertakings. The only 
monetary system which the world has found in the 
capable of meeting these conditions is the gold standard 
Since the United States holds practically the entire world’ 
supply of gold, the success or failure of this post-war endeavour 
rests squarely upon the United States. 

The Atlantic Declaration looks finally to a world in which 
nations do not attempt to maintain prices artificially above 
world levels. This is the other side to the principle that 
nations with low standards of living must have those standards 
raised. Much of the American domestic programme must he 
scrapped if this condition is to be fulfilled in the post-war 
world. For example the whole farm programme of parity 
prices, that is to say prices which do not depend upon existing 
conditions but upon price levels current in the days before the 
first German War, will have to be abandoned. 

There was no American economic adviser present at the 
Atlantic meeting so one cannot be certain that all the conse 
quences of the two economic points were explored. One 
wonders whether either President Roosevelt or Mr. Churchill 
saw that they were passing sentence of exile on economit 
conceptions held by nearly all left-wing groups and wer 
advocating a return to the principles proclaimed dead anil 
buried for the past ten years, the principles of competitive 
Liberal capitalism. 

The sixth and eighth points in the Atlantic Declaration} 
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deal with the problem of post-war security. Point six states 
the goal, a world in which the peoples of all nations can dwell 
happy, prosperous, contented and safe within their own 
borders. Point eight lays down two conditions necessary 
before such a goal can be reached. The first essential is the 
disarmament of the aggressor powers, the second is the 
establishment of some “permanent system of general 
security.”’ President Roosevelt, in drafting this point, was 
obviously not presenting it as something which applied to 
every country but the United States. American co-operation 
in the new system of security was contemplated, and the 
President’s signature to the document means that he will use 
his influence and his constitutional authority to bring this 
about. The seventh point which states that in time of peace 
men must be permitted to traverse the high seas without 
hindrance has an antiquarian and sentimental interest only. 
President Wilson’s conception of freedom of the seas was 
freedom in war as in peace. The seas are habitually free in 
time of peace to any man who can secure the necessary visas 
and pay his steamship fare. In time of war he runs risks even 
if he belongs to a neutral nation, while if he is American his 
tight to traverse the high seas is taken from him by the 
Neutrality Act, which forbids him to travel on belligerent 
ships and prohibits American ships from entering war zones. 

Commentators at once saw in the eight points a family 
likeness to President Wilson’s fourteen points. Each of the 
eight points has its counterpart somewhere in the fourteen 
points. There were, however, important differences between 
the two declarations. President Wilson’s peace aims were 
announced after the United States had declared war, and 
they were announced on his own responsibility. The eight 
points were announced while the United States was still at 
peace, and they were announced as the joint programme of 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. Many of the fourteen 
points bore a direct relation to the military situation of the 
time ; they provided that Russian territory should be evacu- 
ated, that Italian frontiers should be based on racial lines, 
that Belgian territory should be evacuated, that Alsace- 
Lorraine should be restored, that Austria-Hungary should be 
dismembered, Rumania and Serbia evacuated, the Dardanelles 
be open to all and Poland recreated with a corridor to the sea. 
The eight points were more general. The first of Wilson’s 
points which condemned private understandings of any kind 
and advocated that diplomacy should be carried out “in the 
public view” could scarcely have been duplicated after the 
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secrecy of the Atlantic meeting. The last of Wilson’s points 
dealing with the League would require Congressional sanction 
and that could never be secured, not at least within a pre 
dictable future. 

There was also a difference in the disarmament clauses, 
President Wilson spoke of guarantees given and taken that 
arms could be reduced. The Atlantic Declaration was mor 
realistic. Germany was to be disarmed and the victors were 
to retain sufficient arms to prevent a repetition of aggression 
till it was safe for them to disarm also. 

The constitutional division of powers between the Pregj- 
dent and Congress is frequently misunderstood. The President 
is the executive agent of Congress compelled to carry out its 
wishes, but he is also an independent agent possessing powers 
derived directly from the Constitution. When confronted 
with matters which can be dealt with under his independent 
Constitutional authority he can pursue a course if he wishes 
directly contrary to the expressed wish of Congress. From the 
signature of the Kellogg Pact to the outbreak of the present 
war, for example, the United States spoke to foreign nations 
with two contradictory voices. Congress told all countries 
that they were looked upon with an impartial eye whatever 
their conduct ; treaty breakers and treaty keepers, aggressors 
and victims would receive the same treatment. The President, 
on the other hand, raised his voice in support of those nations 
which followed the principles of international law, except on 
those occasions when as the executive agent for Congress he 
was compelled to apply the principles of the Neutrality Act. 

The President’s pledges to use his own authority in a 
certain direction can be carried out whatever Congress says. 
His authority is subject to well-defined limitations, but the 
powers which he possesses are vast and in the past they have 
only been used by American Presidents in a very minor 
degree to fulfil the function of what might be termed policing 
the world. 

It may well be that the most useful purpose served by the 
meeting of President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill has been to 
disabuse the minds of both statesmen of a number of mis 
conceptions. A most revealing sentence in the preamble to 
the eight points stated that the President and Prime Minister 
‘“‘ have made clear the steps which their countries are respec- 
tively taking.”” The Prime Minister undoubtedly learned that 
the United States was not advancing to the verge of war. He 
undoubtedly learned that no production figures either existing 
or contemplated gave the United States the right to assume 
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the title Arsenal of Democracy. He undoubtedly found that 
4 readiness to appreciate the increasing danger to the United 
States in the spreading German menace did not involve an 
increased readiness to go forth and do something about it. 
And if the Prime Minister’s disappointment penetrated the 
President’s consciousness then it may have increased his 
resolve to take more political risks and ask for more con- 
tractions of normal American life, that the whole purpose of 
the American nation might be turned towards the winning of 
the common democratic goal. 

The President returned from the Atlantic Conference 
declaring that the United States was no nearer war. Since the 
threat of war did not come from the Administration but from 
the ambitions of Hitler, the statement was obviously true. 
But if the President meant that he was no more prepared than 
before to urge the country to take steps in time to meet 
aggression, that after discussing the situation thoroughly and 
face to face with the man who knew most about it, he still 
considered that it would be unnecessary for the United States 
to take immediate risks which might lead to shooting, then 
the President’s statement was a disappointment. 

American active participation in the war is so essential 
an ingredient in any estimate of an optimistic future, that 
there is a tendency to assume that American policy is far 
more advanced than it is. American opinion is not prepared 
to urge or encourage Britain to make a compromise peace 
with Hitler, but it is equally unprepared to play a full share 
in making a Hitler peace impossible. America will join the 
shooting war when shot at, not before. She is not advancing 
to the verge of war, but is watching the verge of war approach 
her, trusting and hoping that a miracle will intervene and that 
its course will be halted before it reaches her. 

Any defence or offence against Hitler contributes to his 
downfall and therefore benefits Britain and every other 
civilised country. No British effort at however distant a 
point is wasted. But there are some areas whose immediate 
safety is of primary concern to the United States. If Great 
Britain takes military measures to prevent situations develop- 
ing which menace American security more immediately and 
directly than British interests, the United States will never 
place its full effort behind the anti-Hitler front. The United 
States, like Russia, will fight when attacked, not before. 

Such situations threatening the U.S. might arise in the 
Far East or in West Africa. Japan has never before been 
confronted with so formidable a combination of possibly 
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hostile powers. She has by her actions brought about he 
own encirclement. Britain, the Netherlands Indies, China, 
Russia and the United States, all numbered among her 
enemies. Her one hope is that the United States will hesitate, 
will continually decide that the next crisis, not the immediate 
crisis, is the point at which the line should be drawn, will 
prefer even a dubious peace to sharing in military operations 
in which success is certain. Japan is gambling on American 
hesitancy till Russia collapses, when the danger to Japan 
would be over. A renewed German threat in the Atlantic 
would remove the threat of the American naval power, and 
plans for establishing the Japanese Co-prosperity sphere in 
East Asia could continue. 

Similar considerations are stultifying American policy in 
West Africa, an area which if in hostile hands would threaten 
the New World and its trade routes. Elementary steps to 
safeguard the Western Hemisphere are not taken in the hope 
that the course of events will render risks unnecessary. 

The state of the public mind was shown very clearly when 
the House of Representatives, at the very time the President 


and Mr. Churchill were in conference, by one vote only upheld | 


the Administration’s request for extending the period of 
army service. The vote was a vote on foreign policy. If the 
Bill had been rejected, the result would everywhere have 
been interpreted as a vote of ‘‘ no confidence ”’ in the Presi- 
dent’s conduct of foreign affairs. The House, which is re 
elected every two years, is a far closer barometer of the public's 
hopes and fears than are the newspaper editorials upon which 
outside observers are so apt to rely for encouragement. The 
Republican Party has been blamed for playing party politics 
and voting almost solidly against the Bill. But the Repub- 
lican Party is an opposition minority. More significant is 
the fact that the Democratic majority did not play party 
politics and vote solidly in favour of the Bill. Pressures and 
dissatisfaction were obviously strong to lead to so great a 
defection from the Democratic Party ranks. 

An examination of the vote shows that the country divided 
along geographical rather than party lines. The solid South 
voted solidly for the Administration and so did the southern 
border States. The Pacific and Rocky Mountain States were 
divided exactly, 17 for and 17 against. The Opposition found 
its main strength in the area lying around the V formed by 
the two tributaries of the Mississippi—the Missouri and the 
Ohio Rivers. The Missouri and Ohio encloses no victory V. 
In this area there were 114 votes against the Bill and only 53 
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forit. It is no surprise that the Middle West should be opposed 
to the President’s foreign policy. It was, however, a surprise 
to find that it met with such opposition in the Eastern States, 
where if one judged solely by public expressions of opinion 
in the press and over the radio, support for it should be 
strongest. The state of New York divided almost evenly 
and without regard to party lines between opponents and 
supporters of the President’s policy. Twelve Democrats 
and nine Republicans were for the President, 10 Democrats 
and 11 Republicans against. The same was true of Penn- 
sylvania—g Democrats voted with 12 Republicans against 
the Bill, ro Democrats for it. 

The Middle West is mainly Republican, but it was not 
Republicanism which determined its vote. The State of 
Ohio is an exception to the general mid-Western Republi- 
canism, and the Democrats of Ohio voted Io to 2 against the 
Bill. Ohio is no more remote from the outside world than the 
two southern border States to its immediate south, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, yet in these two States the vote was 15 to 3 
in favour of the Bill. 

One explanation which fits the situation is that the 
Southern States see the issues involved in the war more 
dearly, because they are predominantly of Anglo-Saxon 
stock. In the Middle West are large German and Scandi- 
navian elements, in the east Italian, Irish, Central European 
and Jewish. The eastern immigrant stock is ready to denounce 
and exhort, to hiss the dictators when they appear in the 
news-reels, but is less ready to follow its own advice. . 

A fairer way to look at the picture would be to say that 
the Southern States see the issues clearly despite the lack of 
adequate presentation by responsible leaders. If the dangers 
which confront the United States were presented more vividly, 
then a readiness to meet them would extend more evenly 
throughout the country. The President’s reluctance to 
hammer home repeatedly and emphatically the danger to 
the United States surprises and disappoints many of his 
fiends. They feel that to wait for national unity before 


speaking out is to put the cart before the horse. National 
unity will be created by knowledge of the danger. A sense of 
urgency will never arise if all Administration assurances are 
that the country is really quite safe and no nearer war. 
When those assurances are coupled with complaints that 

ple are not yet alive to the tough task ahead, public 
tonfusion is greater than ever. 

About Io years ago a circus performer named Shipwreck 
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Kelly branched out on his own and staged endurance displays 
sitting on top of a flag pole. The craze for pole sitting swept 
the country for a time till it was replaced by Marathon dancing, 
live goldfish swallowing and other forms of human endeavour, 
A new race of pole-sitters with a different spelling has now 
sprung to life in the ranks of the Administration. The public 
opinion polls are scanned eagerly week by week and poli 
adjusted according to their findings. This is not leadership 
but followership. An urge to get going is hard to reconcile 
with vagueness over where the country is going to. 

If the United States were at war there would be no problem 
of low army morale or low public morale. There would be 
none of that “ what’s the use” spirit which stultifies all 
effort. There would be united resolve extending through 
every State and in every group. But this is a little like saying 
that if you had some ham, you could cook some ham and 
eggs, if you had some eggs. The war declaration obstacle is 
one that cannot be surmounted. War must come to the 
United States. The United States will never go to war, 
The incident of the submarine attack on the destroyer Grea 
was an example of the kind of thing which if repeated may 
lead to the United States finding herself at war. Funda 
mental threats to American security and the growing know. 
ledge that such fundamental threats exist, are more likely to 
lead to the change in American opinion than a whole series of 
tncidents. 

DENYS SMITH. 

Washington. 


September 5. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have to acknowledge many witty and interesti 
letters about the table of figures we printed in the Septem 
number. Not one of them has pointed out the most noticeabk 


inaccuracy. 
Ep. N.R. 
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TRELAWNY 


TRELAWNY. By Margaret Armstrong. (Robert Hale, 15s.) 
Edward John Trelawny, who was born in 1792 and died in 
1881, left to posterity two books which are a permanent part 
of our literary heritage. These books are Adventures of a 
Younger Son and Records of Shelley, Byron and the Author. 
The former was written in 1830 and was published in the 
following year; the latter first appeared in 1858 and was 
followed by a revised edition in 1878. They never lose their 
attraction through familiarity: the Younger Son is one of 
the best adventure stories ever written, and the Records give 
unequalled portraits, drawn from very close observation, of 
two great poets, both men of genius, and eccentrics and both 
at the height, but also near the end, of their short and 
brilliant careers. Both books, too, contain self-portraits of 
another very extraordinary man, Trelawny himself, impetu- 
ous, vain, extravagant, brave as a lion, a worshipper of other 
men whom he thought heroic, a passionate but fickle adorer 
of women, a hater of all tyranny and constraint—even the 
constraint of matrimony, in which he had three failures—by 
turns self-indulgent and ascetic, communicative and reserved, 
energetic and lazy, inspired by high ideals and contemptuously 
disillusioned. In all his go years of life Trelawny accomplished 
nothing of permanence except the writing of these two books, 
the very excellence of which and the unusual gifts of character 
and intelligence which they reveal in their author make his 
failure to shine more brightly in his own day something of an 
enigma. There is no chance of any more light being thrown 
on this enigma than is contained in his own writings and letters 
and in certain contemporary testimony of his Shelley-period. 


- }One of the very qualities of his two great books (for great they 


are)—their revelation of a being in whom the struggle between 
violently conflicting elements was continual and sometimes 
convulsive—is probably the safest indication of the reason for 
the comparative ineffectiveness of energy so intense. In the 
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early pages of the Younger Son there is a passage which, 
though it purports only to relate to the character of a very 
young man, is perhaps as true a self-confession as any that 
Trelawny wrote. 

“De Ruyter and I were both, from choice, of plain 
and simple habits. He never committed any excesses, 
and those I was guilty of arose from my volcanic materials, 
which were fired like powder, though struck by an ass’s 
hoof. In everything I undertook, no matter how ridicu- 
lous, I must out-Herod Herod, brooking no compeer, 
My brow now burns with shame in remembering how 
many follies (to give them the mildest term) I then, and 
afterwards committed. Severity and constant thwarting 
had accumulated within me so much of the subtle spirit 
of opposition and obstinacy, that it has mingled itself 
with every action of my life; while my judgment and 
better feelings have in vain struggled to stem the stream 
that bore me on. False lights have distorted the fairest 
and brightest scenes of my existence; converting that 
which was really good and beautiful to blackness, and 
leading me to act the characters I most despised. Thus 
I have played the drunkard, the glutton, the braggart 
and the bully. My wrong view of things must have been 
the effect of education and example, for by nature I was 
the reverse of all this, and when acting on sudden in- 
pulses, I have seldom erred.”’ 

Edward Garnett, in his Preface to an edition of the 
Younger Son of 1890, 20 years before Buxton Forman’ 
publication of Trelawny’s letters, gave an estimate of his 
character which seems as just as it is well expressed. He sees 
him as a man having the actor’s temperament and capacity 
to throw himself completely into the playing of various parts, 
however dissimilar. He played his parts with such dash and 


vigour, the buccaneer with a gorgeously adventurous past} ; 


the cunning old salt, the generous friend, the passionate 
Liberal, the devout lover, the liberator of Greece, the dis 
illusioned ascetic, that the brilliance of his performance hid 
for ever from view the fundamental Trelawny: and in the 
theatre of life he had no dresser to reveal what he looked like 
in the dressing-room. Not that it matters very much, for he 
fully justified his existence by his books and by that act oi 
impulsive admiration for an unknown but admired poet which 
led him to seek out Shelley in 1820 and join that circle d 
extraordinary people of whom he wrote down his incomparable 
record. 
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Had Mr. Peter Quennell’s Byron in Italy appeared in 
time, I should have wished to include a notice of it in this 
article, but I indicate it as one which is likely to be attractive 
reading and in which the name and writings of Trelawny are 
bound to occur. Miss Armstrong’s book is devoted with 
singleness of purpose to its subject and it is a useful gathering 
together of all that is known and has been published about 
Trelawny, including the remarkable series of letters to Clare 
(Clairmont, with whom he fell violently in love just after 
Shelley’s death, and some unpublished letters of 1817-18 to 
Augusta White. It will, no doubt, revive in many minds the 
desire to read Trelawny’s books again, and will introduce 
them to others who have the pleasure still before them. It 
cannot, however, be said that Miss Armstrong’s produces 
anything new of importance, and it is upon Trelawny’s own 
writings that the bulk of her book is based. In fact, more 
than two-thirds of it is little else than a paraphrase of his two 
books, the extracts being, as the author states, ‘“‘ condensed 
and simplified.” She treats the Younger Son as authentic 
autobiography, which it quite certainly is not, although the 
separation of pure fact from embroidery is quite impossible 
in detail. It should be remembered by unwary readers that 
the book was published anonymously and that Trelawny 
never Claimed that it was a truthful account of his own young 
life. It was based upon his experience in the Eastern Seas, 
but it would be very unsafe to suppose that those experiences 
were exactly identical with the marvellous adventures of the 
hero of the Younger Son under the tutelage of that perfect 
privateer De Ruyter, for whose existence no other documents 
remain. At all events, one recommendation must certainly 
be made, and that is to read Trelawny’s two books, if you 
have not already done so, before reading Miss Armstrong’s. 
Both have genius and very high literary qualities, the appre- 
ciation of which ought not to be blunted by reading them first 
in paraphrase. The Younger Son is a bit high-flown in places, 
but its language is truly poetical, like the language of ‘‘ Moby 
Dick,” and certain passages have a fire and brilliance which 
nothing of their kind surpasses: while the Records are 
remarkable for their terse and unpolished description of 
scenes and dialogues noted by Trelawny in his daily inter- 
course with two men of genius, for their effect of life and 
authenticity, for the sharpness of their contrast between the 
so different characters of Byron and Shelley, for their keen 
observation of foibles and incidents that illustrate character, 


“and for the unstrained suggestion of the tragedy in which, 
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twice over, Trelawny played a leading part—the sudden 
death of a great poet. Having read Trelawny himself, yoy 
can assess the value and recognise the merits of Miss Arm. 
strong’s book : if you rely on the latter alone, you are missing 
without excuse, something of rare and peculiar quality. 
The Records, which were originally entitled Recollections of 
Shelley and Byron, is undoubtedly the more valuable of 
Trelawny’s two books. As a historical document alone it js 
of the highest importance for the last years of the two poets, 
so strangely thrown into conjuncture on the Ligurian coast of 
Italy. This is not to say that every word of Trelawny’s must 
be accepted as perfect truth, for he was prone to exaggeration 
and he had the story-teller’s faculty of making things just a 
little more effective than they actually were, in fact, of 
genuinely believing that the effective version was the truth, 
For instance, Mr. Harold Nicholson in his Byron: The Las 
Phase, unless my memory plays me false, was able to convict 
Trelawny on several inaccuracies in his account of Byron's 
departure to Greece and of all that took place when he got 
there, quite apart from his obviously partial account of the 
intrigues and respective characters of the Greek champions, 
Mavrocordato and Odysseus. Yet who would surrender, in 
the interests of greater accuracy, Trelawny’s account of the 
sailing of the Bolivar, of the way in which he heard the news 
of Byron’s death from a breathless messenger as he was 
hurrying to Missolonghi, and his angry account of Byron’ 
last days as he gathered their story from those on the spot! 
And though, as is generally accepted, his glorification of the 
Morean chieftain, Odysseus, was based upon romanti 
enthusiasm for a somewhat flamboyant personage, we should 
not have been the richer, had not Trelawny then throw 
himself wholeheartedly into the part of a deputy-Odysseus, 
for the brilliant account of his life in the mountain cave a 
captain of a patriot band and of the all-but successful attempt 
to murder him. Equally, it is possible that Trelawny over 
coloured his picture of Shelley’s obliviousness of the ordinary 
needs and conventions of social life. Yet who would have 
missed the account of Shelley’s appearing, wet and naked, at 
the back of his own drawing-room when it was full of lady 
visitors, and staying, just as he was, to explain his predicament 
instead of bolting to his room without a word? Beside, 
Trelawny’s admiration for Shelley’s nobility of mind, his 
selfless concentration on the highest things and the charm of 
his conversation not only is one of his chief claims to honout, 
but has furnished posterity with a portrait which nobody els 
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could have drawn. Once having read it, one could never 
forget his account of his first night at Pisa and his first sight 
of the author of Queen Mab :— , 

“‘ Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall thin 
stripling held out both his hands; and although I could 
hardly believe as I looked at his flushed, feminine, and 
artless face that it could be the Poet, I returned his warm 
pressure. After the ordinary greetings and courtesies he 
sat down and listened. I was silent from astonishment : 
was it possible this mild-looking beardless boy could be 
the veritable monster at war with all the world ? ” 


After the exchange of commonplaces, Shelley was asked 
what he was reading. It was Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso. 
On being invited to read it to the company, Trelawny goes. 
on :-— 

“‘ Shoved off from the shore of commonplace incidents 
that could not interest him, and fairly launched on a 
theme that did, he instantly became oblivious of every- 
thing but the book in his hand. The masterly manner in 
which he analysed the genius of the author, his lucid 
interpretation of the story, and the ease with which he 
translated into our language the most subtle and imagina- 
tive passages of the Spanish poet, were marvellous, as 
was his command of the two languages. After this touch 
of his quality I no longer doubted his identity ; a dead 
silence ensued ; looking up, I asked, ‘ Where is he?’ 
Mrs. Williams said, ‘ Who? Shelley ? Oh, he comes and 


> 9) 


goes like a spirit, no one knows when or where ’. 


Then there is the awakening in Shelley of a passion for 
sailing, the evening when he nearly drowned himself and Mrs. 
Williams and, finally, the unlucky departure alone of Shelley 
and Williams from Genoa on an afternoon that promised bad 
weather: after which comes the great scene where, with 
Byron standing by on the lonely beach, the two corpses were 
burned on a pyre under Trelawny’s directions. Everybody 
must know that passage and, if one has ever been in that 
beautiful part of Italy, one has tried in imagination to recon- 
struct that scene, which Trelawny describes with a minute 
matter-of-factness which is far more effective than any 
thetorical embroidery. That he did not attempt to embroider , 
it, luckily for posterity, is probably due to the fact that he 
wrote three separate accounts of the cremation very shortly 
after it had happened. Two of these are to be found in the 
collected letters and another as an appendix to the Records. 
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These he had before him when he wrote, in 1858, his Recollec. 
tions of Shelley and Byron: also, by that time he had lo 
worked off the fit of writing in the romantic-adventure style, 
In fact, one can assume with pretty fair certainty that 
Trelawny used the romantic side of it in the Younger Soy 
when the hero relates how he burned the body of his beloved 
young Arab wife who had died in his arms. The same black 
iron furnace like a coffin is there, and also the burning of his 
hands, in the real event by taking up the unconsumed heart 
of Shelley, and in the romance by falling senseless too near 
the pyre. The parallel is extremely interesting, for it shows 
what a fine imaginative writer Trelawny might have been, 
had he felt the urge to go on writing. In the Younger Son, 
instead of the gruesome details of how the two bodies were 
first disinterred from their hasty graves and the observation 
of Byron’s doleful and jarring, but typical and quite uninvent- 
able, remarks, all is composed with colour and artistry. 


““T had robed Zela in the richest costume of her 
country : her yellow vest was spangled with little rubies, 
and her chemise and flowing drawers, of sea-green Indian 
crépe, were edged with gold. . . . I preserved but one 
braid of her long, dark, silken hair, and placing that in 
my breast, I kissed her eyelids, cheeks and lips. Care- 
fully folding her in a large Arab barican, or cloak of white 
camel’s hair, I conveyed her into the boat. I was a mere 
machine. The blood in my veins was stagnant... .| 
feared I could not walk along the boat, yet I sternly 
refused to be assisted. I got over the boat’s quarter into 
the sea ; and, pressing my precious burthen closely to my 
breast, and warily preventing the water from touching 
her, I walked through the surf to the shore. Its coolness 
strengthened me, and I was enabled to stagger on to the 
spot, where stood the funeral pile. I could recognise no 
other object. The figures that flitted about, and those 
who stopped to speak to me, looked like spectres gliding 
in a dance of death. A black iron furnace, like a coffin, 
was placed on the pile. . . . I placed the body within the 
iron shell as delicately as a mother lays her sleeping child 
in its cradle. Then De Ruyter, the old Rais, and others 
drew me a short distance away, and held me there. Oils, 
spices, musk, camphor, and ambergris, I was afterwards 
told, were thrown in by baskets full. Dry bamboos and 
damp reeds covered all; so that, when ignited, I could 
see nothing but a dark, impenetrable pyramid of smoke.” 
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Well, and how much of the Younger Son can be taken as historic 
fact? Why should we trouble to inquire? The earlier pages, which 
describe his unhappy childhood, his father’s brutality and his sending 
to sea, are probably more strictly true than the rest. As soon as the 
fabulous De Ruyter comes upon the scene, romance comes with him, 
as any keen nose can smell. No doubt Trelawny did serve with a 
captain of privateers, but that all the marvellous adventures, gorgeous 
with colour, befel him personally in those Eastern seas, is beyond the 
bounds of belief. He may indeed have won an oriental maiden in some 
such raid as he so graphically describes, but that the idyll was so per- 
fectly played out, in the impossibly perfect profusion of De Ruyter’s 
villa upon an isle of the Indies, is not an idea that recommends itself. 
Indeed, if it were all true, Trelawny’s unwisdom in marrying an English- 
woman whom he soon had to divorce, immediately upon his return to 
England, would seem grosser than it probably was. At all events, I 
prefer to regard the Younger Son as a book akin to the Count of Monte 
Cristo to be read for the mere pleasure of its intense life and movement. 

Also, its general truth to the conditions of the time in the Indian 
Ocean and the seas around Malaya and Borneo is undoubted. The wreck 
of the East Indiaman, cut off by the privateers from its convoy in a storm, 
as described by Trelawny, was as common a type of incident as the 
appearance of a gaudy Chinese junk, full of variegated merchandise and 
humanity as an oriental market-place. When one remembers that, at 
this very time, while Charles Lamb was industriously adding up ledgers 
at the India House and groaning over the dullness of indigo and tea, 
men like Trelawny were preying on the vessels that brought them, 
though not all from Trelawny’s genuine antipathy to the grasping, 
monopolistic methods of John Company, one realises how complex 
and diverse is the weft of any given moment in the life of a civilisation 
—in one corner of the tapestry the dowdy little figures of Elia and 
Bridget fearfully buying a piece of old blue china, and in the other an 
English buccaneer, splendidly disguised in Arab dress, leading motley 
desperadoes against the ships of Elia’s employers or, the battle over, 
puffing at ease the narghileh filled for him by the fairy fingers of a 
gazelle-eyed damsel. Somewhere else are the figures of Tolstoy’s 
War and Peace, and of Hardy’s Dynasts, while Beethoven, in an untidy 
chamber, is furiously composing masterpieces. From time to time the 
cauldron seethes and then simmers down again to a homely broth, as _ it 
did about 1881, when an old man of curious ascetic habits and a fondness 
for birds, called Edward Trelawny, passed quietly away at Sompting, 
Sussex. 

OrLo WILLIAMS. 
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GREECE AND YUGOSLAVIA 


REMEMBER GREECE. By Dilys Powell. THe Sout or YuGostavia, By 
H. D. Harrison. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. each.) These are typ 
charming and informative books about two allied countries small jp 
numbers but great in intelligence, cultivation, heart and courage. Mig 
Powell and Mr. Harrison know the countries they write about through 
living long in them, and both authors love what they know. 
have travelled with a seeing and understanding eye for beauty of country. 
side and the rich and varying character of the people. Mr. Harriso 
gives a clear and well-informed account of Yugoslav politics and foreign 
policy. He dispels the ignorant notion that Yugoslavia, despite the 
diverse origin of her peoples, is anything but a single nation. He show 
how the real character of the Yugoslav people, the fierce independenc 
and burning patriotism of Serbs, Montenegrins and Croatians alike, 
prevented the despicable Government of Prince Paul from selling Yugo. 
slavia to Hitler for what would not even have been a mess of pottage, 
Miss Powell’s book, besides attractive sketches and an account of Greek 
policy, gives a useful summary of the war against Italy and German 
which Greece to her eternal honour undertook against impossible odds 
and, at least against the contemptible Fascist forces, carried through with 
triumphant success. Two maps showing the military disposition of fore: 
during the joint Greco-British campaign give new information n¢ 
previously published in the English Press. 

One of the causes of this war and of the war of 1914 is the perennil 
British ignorance of South-eastern Europe. This ignorance is largeh 
responsible for complacent British assent to the proposition that thi 
important area ought properly to be able to fall within the sphere d 
influence of one aggressive and expansionist Germany. In fact, Greet 
and Yugoslavia are two Balkan countries which sea-power can reach ani 
between which and the British there is mutual sympathy. The indeper- 
dence and courage of both countries touch responsive chords in th 
British national character. We earnestly hope that when we come toth 
peace settlement, we shall not merely remember both Greece and Yugo 


slavia because of the sacrifices both countries have nobly made, but wil 
also take care that British associations with both countries shall k 
strengthened. No books could contribute better to an understanding di 
two brave nations and fine peoples than Miss Powell’s and Mr. Harrison's 
May they be widely read, and the lessons they teach appreciated. 


QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY 


THE MIND oF THE MAKER. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Methuen, 65) 
To Happier Days. By W. J. Blyton. (John Murray, 8s. 6d.) 
CAMBRIDGE EvAcuaTION SurvEY, A War-time Study in Social Welfare 
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Education. Edited by Susan Isaacs. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) These three 
books have this in common, that they deal with various questions which 
By press on the people of Britain at the present time. Miss Sayers has 
> two diverted her exceptional gifts of clear-cut, shrewd analysis, lucid expres- 
all in} sion and understanding of human nature towards the elucidation of 
Mis} Christian doctrine as it exercises so many minds to-day. The result is a 
Ough thoughtful and ingenious book which interprets one such difficult tenet 
They | the doctrine of the Trinity in its aspect of God the Creator—in the 
intry- | Jight of human experience. The old Genesis story says that God, in the 
tison {work of creation, made man in His own image, and the attribute which, 
reign} more than any other, distinguishes man from the rest of the universe, is 
e the} his power to create. Miss Sayers takes as an illustration her own pro- 
hows} fession of authorship ; the book as it is conceived, written and read, and 
dence proves that the Trinitarian structure is essential to that or any other 
alike, artistic creation. There is the Idea in the author’s mind which conceives 
'ugo-F the book and which must underlie every word of it if the work is to fulfil 
tage. F its aim; in other words, the father. There is the Energy which writes 
steck fF the book, incarnates the Idea and gives it expression ; the son ; there is 
many# the Power or Spirit which emanates from the completed book and 
odd f influences those who read it. This threefold structure is not confined to 
With} artistic creation, it is part of the structure of the universe, nothing really 
‘Of f happens without the combination of those three forces. Miss Sayers 
1 M08 pursues her parallel through several aspects of Christian dogma, free 
will, the existence of evil, the Incarnation, as well as through many 
nail} “vexed questions ” of these troubled times and always makes her point 
geht with skill, clearness and dry humour. Not a book to miss. 
t this Mr. Blyton continues his wise, calm comments on the feverish hunt 
. OF for “ Utopia while you wait” which, as practised during the last 20 
rect i years, has landed us in our present vale of tears and which threatens to 
h anit lead us down the same path of doom, once the war is over. We shall not 
€pe reach salvation by following the intellectuals, or by running after truths 
a tht which are really falsehoods, such as the statement that all men are equal 
to the merely because it would be very nice if they were. We can never afford 
‘ugh to abandon the weapon of force; there is no sense in saying that evil 
: will disappear because we wish it; there is no strength or peace to be 
ng 0 


found save in the eternal truths of Christian sacrifice, struggle and the 
laying hold of things which endure and are true from everlasting. Of 
these, none is more satisfying than the cultivation of the land, the one 
industry on which we have turned our backs. 

The Cambridge Survey bears out, in some of its aspects, the contentions 
of the previous book. It is a psychological study, carried out from 
| January to July 1940, of the effect produced upon the children by the 
: experiment of mass evacuation of schools. The survey was impartially 
e 


and skilfully carried out and is interesting to read, despite certain defects 


‘ due to the fact that evacuation from London to another town, and that a 
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centre abounding in facilities for education and recreation for teachers 
and pupils, is not typical of evacuation to a country village. On the whok 
the report is favourable, but it fails in that it ignores the stark realities of 
war, because it ends before bombing began. We were not engaged in, 
Social Welfare experiment, we were facing a choice of evils. Were the 
children to escape the horrors of the bombing of cities or not? The 
well-to-do had no doubts on the matter; to a man they took or sent 
their children to the country and kept them there. The Government 
then sought to provide the same privileges for those who could not 
afford to do it for themselves. If the breadwinner and his wife had 
perforce to remain behind, evacuation by schools was the next best plan, 
No one ever pretended that it was a good thing to break up families, but 
the only practical test as to whether the scheme is, or is not, successful, 
is that Cambridge should, after the Luftwaffe has resumed operations next 
winter, test the health, nerves and outlook of the children who haye 
stayed in the country with those who sleep nightly in shelters and go 
through all that a night’s bombing entails. 


THE TRUE GERMANY 


Tuus SpAKE GERMANY. Edited by W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter, 
With a Foreword by Lord Vansittart. (Routledge, ros. 6d.) If the end 
of this war is to see peace on proper terms, understanding of the true 
character and history of Germany is an essential preliminary. Thos 
who judge societies (like men) by their deeds, find it very hard to com. 
prehend the debate which paradoxically still rages about the merits and 
shortcomings of Germany and the German people. To that debate the 
present volume contributes a very valuable assemblage of facts. Thes 
comprise quotations from the writings and speeches of Germans during 
the past century and a quarter which reveal a state of mind and a 
attitude that those who do not already know this literature will find 
sheerly incredible. A bibliography—which, significantly enough, con 
tains some 1,100 to 1,200 items—and exact references to the sources of 
each passage quoted, testify to the scholarship and good faith of the 
editors—and, incidentally, to their enormous and most painstaking 
labour. The introduction and notes to each main section of the book 
place these gems of German thought in their proper setting. Lord 
Vansittart in a trenchant Foreword draws the moral of the whole sorry 
tale. 

Three or four short passages quoted in this book should not only 
live in ovr memory, but in a sense sum up the problem of the German 
mind and character, in so far as this is possible in so brief a compass. 
Here these passages are :—‘‘ Noble races serve God by conquests.” 
** He who serves our Fiihrer, Adolf Hitler, serves Germany, and he who 
serves Germany serves God.” “ Adolf Hitler is the true Holy Ghost.” 
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« ,. for Germany what is normal spells decadence.” The first was 
published in 1913 in the official organ of the Pan-German League— 
one of whose members, incidentally, was Gustav Stresemann. The 
second is from a speech in 1936 by Baldur von Schirach, then leader of 
the Hitler Youth. Kerrl, the German Minister for Church Affairs, 
contributed the third in 1935, just eleven months after Hitler’s blood 
purge of June 30, 1934. A German doctor of medicine, one W. Fuchs, 
wrote the last two years before Germany started the war of 1914. 


POST WAR PROBLEMS 


FairH FOR Livinc. By Lewis Mumford. (Secker and Warburg, 7s. 6d.) 
THE BEAST FROM THE Asyss. By Hermann Rauschning. (Heinemann, 
§s. 6d.) Behind the central practical problem of these fateful months— 
how to defeat Germany—stands a spiritual problem—the nature and 
causes Of the moral sickness which enabled German militarism in its 
Hitlerian form to make such headway before it encountered resistance, 
and with this problem Mr. Mumford and Dr. Rauschning are both 
concerned. Mr. Mumford writes as an American sociologist of learning 
and insight. 


“Fascism is the revenge that the barbarian visits upon the 
civilisation that has not undertaken the burden of transforming 
Caliban into a docile agent of the human spirit. . . . Out of frustra- 
tion comes its grand aggressions.” 

“Fascism is a diabolical religion; . . . it has the capacity of 
every living religion to integrate action, to create a spirit of willing 
sacrifice, to conjure up in the community a sense of collective destiny 
which makes the individual life significant, even in the moment of 
death.” 


Mr. Mumford has too honest and searching a spirit to imagine that 

there is any simple escape from its challenge, or any easy way out for 
our civilisation which is sick and which we must seek to make whole. 
The specific forms of his suggestions must be interpreted in terms of 
the American background against which they are conceived. Even if 
they do not win unqualified acceptance, there is not a page of Mr. Mum- 
ford’s book which will not repay careful reading. 
Dr. Rauschning’s book has a different flavour. It is a kind of intel- 
lectual diary, an autobiography of exploration among ideas he has found 
wanting and new concepts he seeks to formulate and prove. It is valuable 
for the light it throws on the Continental—and above all the Germanic 
—political mind. There are interesting ideas to be gathered from his 
pages, but the reader, like the miner working in some tortuous mineral 
vein, must hew and reject much soil for every nugget of ore he wins. 
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A MAN OF MARK 


THe Lire AND Times OF Masaryk, the President-Liberator. By Victor 
Cohen. (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) Thomas Masaryk was one of the out. 
standing figures of the early 2oth century. He sprang to fame in 1 
as a result of the notorious Friedjung trial of that year. With sublime 
courage, at a risk of liberty or even life, he exposed the shameless for. 
geries of Austrian officials who were trying by fabricated evidence to 
prove that Serbia had hostile designs upon the Hapsburg monarchy, 
From that time he was a marked man, and at the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914 he was compelled to take refuge in England, where he found 
an asylum at King’s College in London. There he remained, keeping in 
touch with his Czech fellow-countrymen, and preparing the way for the 
foundation of the Czecho-Slovak Republic of which he was elected the 
first President. 

The later episodes of his life form part of well-known European 
- history. The story of his rise, however, from poverty and obscurity to 
eminence and power is less familiar. In the volume before us Mr. Victor 
Cohen has provided us with a luminous summary. He has also given w 
the background of contemporary history, so that his Masaryk is a very 
competent outline of international affairs from 1848 to the time of 
Masaryk’s death in September 1937. 

No one can close Mr. Cohen’s book without feeling that it holds the 
story of a noble and remarkable man. The State that he did so much to 
create has been temporarily submerged, and probably in the form tha 
he gave to it will never be restored. But there can be no doubt thut 
with the victory of the Allies the fine people of whom Masaryk was s0 
brilliant a leader will recover its independence and take its proper plac 
in the world. 


A PEOPLE POSSESSED 


THE Roots oF NATIONAL SOCIALISM, 1783-1933. By R. D’O. Butler. 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) Are we fighting the Nazis or the Germans ? Can the 
Germans be distinguished from the Nazis? If so, are the Germans 
innocent of the horrible atrocities and foul treacheries of the Nazis ? 
These are not academic questions, but problems of practical politics. 
For when Hitler has shot himself, Goering been liquidated, Goebbels 
relegated to a criminal-lunatic asylum, and the Third Reich crushed, 1 
cry will be raised in the Fatherland and echoed by the sentimentalists in 
Britain : “‘ Punish the wicked Nazis if you will, but spare the inoffensive 
Germans who have been oppressed and misled by the seductive Hitler 
and his brutal associates.”” We know to our cost how a similar cry raised 
in 1918 respecting the Kaiser and his militarist crew led to the policy of 
half-victory which has terminated in the present Greater War. 
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Any people who are disposed to repeat the errors and follies of the 
gst post-war period would do well to read Mr. Butler’s massive and 
masterly study of German political ideas current during the century and 
a half preceding the establishment of the Nazis in power. A good sub- 
title for his scholarly and conclusive work would be “‘ From Herder to 
Hitler.” Mr. Butler traces the roots of National Socialism back to the 
publication of Herder’s Ideas of the Philosophy of the History of Mankind, 
the writing of which was commenced in 1783. Here was set forth those 
conceptions of the sovereignty of the German race, the superiority of the 
German language, the ascendancy of the German state, and its freedom 
from moral obligations, which were later developed and expanded by a 
series of perverted thinkers from Fichte and Hegel to Treitschke and 
Bernhardi. Side by side with this exaltation of Germanism was pro- 
caimed the gospel of unmitigated force by such remorseless militarists 
as Clausewitz and Banse. 

With amazing thoroughness Mr. Butler has traced the growth of the 
evil German tradition through scores of writers great and small. More- 
over, he sets political theory in its proper environment of violent and 
unscrupulous action as exhibited by the Hohenzollerns and their 
ministers. He reveals a nation deeply corrupted in both thought and 
deed; pagan and perverted ; a nation that as an undivided whole will 
have to be punished for its abominable crimes and kept for long in 
preventive detention. 

If, after reading such a warning as this and having won the war, we 
again lose the peace, we shall indeed deserve the fate which will inevitably 
fall upon us in another twenty years. 


THANK YOU, MR. MENZIES ! 


To THE PEOPLE OF BRITAIN AT WAR FROM THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
AustRALIA. By the Rt. Hon. R. G. Menzies. (Longmans, 3s. 6d.) 
This is a collection of the speeches made by Mr. Menzies, Prime Minister 
of Australia, during his visit to Great Britain. Already those anxious 
days of Greece, the defeat in Libya, Crete, seem a nightmare of the past 
—such is the dangerous effect of time on the proud—and the experience 
of hearing Mr. Menzies’ robust voice again is salutary. He did a great 
service by heartening the British public with his witty exhortations and 
steadying his own Australians by explaining our Middle Eastern and 
Balkans strategy. It may be hoped that his service will be extended 
through this little book, which every student of the Empire should read. 

It was said of Mr. Menzies, before he came to power, that the possessor 
of such a caustic tongue had little hope of high office, since he would 
have so many enemies. But his capacity for salting his utterances with 
the after-thoughts of a shrewd mind makes these war-time speeches 
unusually readable. He will have it “no miracle ” that the Dominions 
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are fighting, because it is so obvious to him that their security depends 
upon that of Britain. He teases the Empire Parliamentary Association 
with the remark that if Australia had concentrated upon farming alone, 
she would now be a source of embarrassment rather than strength to the 
Mother Country. He openly attacks an English audience for the local 
habit of “‘ muddling-through.” He endears himself to the Ulster Reform 
Club by saying that he is “all for people of strong views.” He returns 
from a tour through the principal bombed areas convinced that the 
war’s outstanding revelation has been “ the courage, the action, the 
endurance of Britain’s women.” There is an advance here from the sedate 
utterances of the older type of Dominion statesman ; but who shall say it 
is not an advance towards better things ? Since this book was compiled 
he has passed from power, but his patriotism and vigour remain at his 
country’s service. 


ADVENTURE 


THE HovusE ON THE SALTINGs. By Victor Bridges. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 3d.) How James Grant, possessor of a rich mining secret 
he had learned in South America, came home on a tramp steamer: how 
he brawled in a public house, hid himself and joined a travelling troop of 
comedians and what afterwards befell, all this is told by Victor Bridge 
in The House on the Saltings, and wild horses would not persuade your 
reviewer to carry the synopsis further. The story takes us, as so often 
happens with this author, to sea in a sailing vessel and we experience with 
him the sights and sounds of such a journey. The book is easy to read, 
and pleasant to think about. The villain—who is also a spy—comes to 
a sticky end and James Grant marries a charming girl. 


THE EMPIRE’S PART 


War For Brirain. The Inner Story of the Empire in Action. First Part, 
September 1939 to September 1940. By Donald Cowie. (Chapman and 
Hall, rzs. 6d.) This is a stirring account of the response of the Dominions 
and the Colonies to the call of September 1939 and also a clear and 
readable story of their part in the first year’s hostilities. It was no easy 
task to combine in one picture the activities of such varied nations and 
forces and Mr. Cowie has done his work well. A great deal of useful 
knowledge on Imperial matters is woven into the narrative. The 
chapters on the Empire’s Training Scheme and the links of the Empire’s 
sea defences are especially valuable, and readers will be reminded of 
many herioc doings which in the fog of war may have escaped their 
memories. We are only beginning to realise the effect of the fall of 
France on the Empire’s effort. France had thought first of her own skin. 
In future, we could only trust those whose first reactions were of 4 
different kind ; we must rely on ourselves alone. It is good news that 
Mr. Cowie means to carry his story on, for this is a record which we 
cannot afford to lose. The work is recommended by the Book Society. 
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